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Next Month— 


@ Grace M. Stafford, As- 
sociate Director of Physical 
Education, Gary Public 
Schools, is compiling the 
March issue which is to be 
a special one on “Physical 
Education and the Young 
Child.” Contributors  in- 
clude Elizabeth Waterman, 
“The Function of Rhythm 
in a Physical Education 
Program”; Beth L. Well- 
man, “The Development 
of Motor Coordination in 
Young Children”; Lee 
Vincent, “Psychological 
Benefits of Physical Educa- 
tion,” and Pattric Ruth 
O'Keefe, “Teaching Fun- 
damental Sport Skills to 
Young Children.” 


M@ The magazine reviews 
will be contributed by mem- 
bers of the staff of the Gary 
Public Schools. 

—THE Epirors. 
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Photograph by Marjorie Barrows 
In this temple 
As in the hearts of the people 
For whom he saved the Union 
The memory of Abraham Lincoln 
Is enshrined forever 


This statue is in the Lincoln Memorial, Washington, D.C. 
The photograph was made at seven o'clock in the evening, 


December 26, 1936 
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Editorial Comment 
Birthdays or Birthdaze 


Georce WASsHINGTON’s cherry tree stood in one 
corner of the first grade room—a withered Christmas tree bereft of all 
its needles and decked with cranberries from the Christmas-trimming 
chain. Stoically, a group of children dramatized the famous story, 
“Father, I Cannot Tell a Lie.” 

Earlier in the month the fifth grade had tried an experiment. In a 
darkened corner of the room a candle and a sixty-watt electric light bulb 
had flickered alternately. Thus were the eleven-year-olds inducted into an 
appreciation of Lincoln’s perseverance. (Fact is often stranger than 
fiction. ) 

Similarly, in countless schools the country over, attempts are made to 
inspire the future citizens of the commonwealth with the virtues of two 
of America’s greatest social engineers. 

Many holidays are celebrated unwisely in our schools, but perhaps none 
more so than the birthdays of Lincoln and Washington. In the first place, 
the spirit of the occasion—that of recognizing, appreciating and partici- 
pating in the great social welfare of our country—cannot be spontane- 
ously generated for one special day. A rich background of varied social 
experiences, developed according to the maturity of the children, is neces- 
sary to insure intelligent appreciation. This background must be built 
day by day throughout the entire year. 


In THE second place, it is folly to force mature 
understandings on too young children. A kindergarten or first grade 
teacher may smile and say optimistically, “This is a picture of George 
Washington, the father of our country. Do you know what ‘our country’ 
means?” And if he happens to come from that village, Joseph will burst 
forth proudly, ‘“Yes, ma’m, that means Pleasant Corners.” 

It is this lack of experience in and interpretation of real social experi- 
ences throughout school life that causes college entrants to answer when 
asked what they read in the newspapers, ‘“The funnies, the sports, and if 
there is time left, the headlines.” (Again fact, not fiction.) 

May it not be wise to build in our children, as their level of develop- 
ment permits, an interest in and a feeling of responsibility for social 
progress as they experience it in their own living, associating always, but 
especially on Washington’s and Lincoln’s birthdays, the ideals and 
activities of these great leaders? Young children may feel only a rever- 
ence for these men when their names are mentioned, but it is possible 
through the years to develop so great an understanding of their contribu- 
tions that Washington and Lincoln emerge as unfailing inspirations to 
young man and womanhood. 

Dorotny E. WILLY 
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The Remedial Wave 


Periopicatty, waves of various educational impulses 
transverse the nation. Today, riding its crest, is the wave of remedial 
teaching—remedial reading, remedial arithmetic, remedial science, 
remedial almost-any-subject-in-the-curriculum. Special teachers are being 
employed to do remedial teaching and every available space in many pub- 
lic schools is being turned into a clinic. 

It seems a bit surprising that educators have not learned from the 
medical and dental professions the value of preventive work. Diphtheria, 
typhoid fever, smallpox and many other diseases are being eradicated. The 
younger generation in America has stronger teeth than the older one had 
at the same age. And yet we constantly develop in thousands of our 
children lack of ability, such as non-reading, when the exact opposite is 
what we wish for them. 

If we exercised prevention by putting our attention on readiness for 
reading; if we adapted our methods of teaching to meet individual needs; 
if we lessened the number of children in beginning classes; if, in short, 
we put the great emphasis on better first teaching at the proper time for 
teaching, it is likely that we should be able largely to eliminate the prob- 
lem of remedial reading. 


“Time,” today, has become a by-word on American 
lips. We are always rushing. Adults resent lack of time to do the things 
they wish to do. Institutions are full of those who cannot keep up with 
the pace of the times. Little children are expected to read so many pre- 
ptimers, so many primers, and so many first readers in their first year of 
school. ‘“There is no time for anything but reading. There isn’t even time 
for that,’’ wail many primary teachers as they try to hurry their Johnnies 
and Elsies on the whiz-like trail of learning to read. Some can keep the 
pace, but twenty to twenty-five per cent cannot. They are so constituted 
mentally and physically that while they could learn to read at their in- 
dividual rates, they can never keep the pace set. 

The scars made by poor first teaching, such as wrong attitudes and 
incorrect interpretations, can be erased little more easily than physical 
scars. Much good has been accomplished by remedial teaching, but if we 
spend the same amount of money and effort to popularize excellent ‘first 


teaching,’ shall we not have proceeded a long way educationally? 
—D. E. W. 


—_—_ 


Do you make a New Year’s resolution to have a 
more attractive colorful schoolroom in 1937? 
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ELLEN GOTTESMAN 


Tue group story as a language activity is 
the result of conversation built upon experi- 
ences familiar to the group of children com- 
posing or recording it. It depends upon a 
situation which is both pleasant and satisfy- 
ing in quality and real and fundamental from 
the point of view of the children’s experi- 
ences. A group story is never a record of 
superficial experience, but rather the out- 
come of a genuine situation with deep-rooted 
associations for the children. 


DEVELOPING A GROUP STORY 


The stages in the development of a group 
story may be explained most clearly by pre- 
senting in some detail the experiences of a 
group of children in making one. 

After a few days of warm weather in 
March, snow fell and the children in the A- 
first were quite overcome by the beauty of it. 
As they came in from play their eyes were 
dancing with joy, and yet a hushed silence 
permeated the room. They sat down. A few 
hands were raised. Georgia said, ““We have 
a story inside us. Could we please tell it to 
you?” 

The children were invited in the usual 
manner to sit on the floor around the teacher, 
and as they came, a few more said they 
wished to say something about the snow, too. 
Within a few minutes, the following notes 
for a story were dictated to the teacher: 

Today the snow is coming down to the 
ground. The snow is all over the houses. It 
gets on the windows. Children go outside and 
make a snowman. The snow comes down fall- 
ing from the sky. The snowflakes blow on the 
car windows and the windshield wiper has to 
wipe it off. The snow is falling on the trees, 
and the trees have no leaves. They look brown 


and white, like chocolate and vanilla ice cream. 
Children must wear leggings and warm 


Making Group Stories 


“Group story making helps children discover 
the .great cultural value that comes from be- 
longing to a group of active workers where 
each speaks in turn and listens with respect 
for the opinions of others,” says Miss Gottes- 
man of the Poe Training School, Detroit. 
She outlines three steps: choose the best of 
the contributions given by the group, put 
them down in the order contributed, then re- 
vise the story as a whole. 


clothes to go outside and play in the snow. The 
snow drops all over the world. The snow looks 
like a blanket. The trees are swinging from side 
to side; the wind makes them dance like that 
—like they were bowing to each other, like their 
partners. It’s fun to make a snowman when you 
go outside with your friends. The birds are 
flying fast into their nests. There aren’t many 
birds out today. 


After the notes for the story were written 
down, the teacher asked if they would like 
to have it read. ‘‘Listen to note if there are any 
changes you would like to make,” she added. 

The children realized that the notes were 
incoherent, but that they would make a fine 
story with a few revisions. “It would sound 
nice if we fixed it up,” said one. 

So, the ideas were discussed, and with the 
unobtrusive help of the teacher, relationships 
and repetitions were noted. For example, they 
noticed the recurrence of the word, snow, 
and that sometimes they said the same thing 
twice. The first sentence was recast to read: 
“The snow is coming down to the ground 
and the wind is blowing hard and the ground 
is just beginning to freeze.”” They connected 
sentences two and three and changed snow 
to it. The sentence read: “The snow is all 
over the houses, and it was blowing in our 
faces when we were coming to school.” 

They also noticed how words they had used 
could be replaced by other words which 
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clarified images and ideas. For example, one 
sentence read: ‘The snow comes falling 
down from the sky.” One child said that if it 
were changed to “The snow comes down 
falling from the white snow clouds,” it 
would tell the truth better. 

Bit by bit they discovered relationships and 
reorganized their ideas; for example, every- 
thing said about trees should go together. 

Throughout this revision parts were read 
and re-read by the teacher, and the children 
were encouraged and praised for their sus- 
tained efforts. Not only were they helped to 
make changes, but they were willing to ac- 
cept suggestions from the group. Individuals 
did not resent having members of the group 
change their sentences or re-word them. The 
story when finished read as follows: 

The snow is coming down to the ground and 
the wind is blowing hard and the ground is just 
beginning to freeze. The snow is all over the 
houses, and it was blowing in our faces when 
we were coming to school. The snow comes 
down falling from the white snow clouds and 
blows white flakes on the car windows and the 
windshield wiper has to wipe it off. The snow 
is falling on the trees and the trees have no 
leaves, They look brown and white. The trees 
are swinging from side to side, the wind makes 
them dance like that—like they were bowing 
to each other—like their partners. The birds are 
flying fast into their nests—there aren’t many 
birds out today. Children must wear leggings 
and warm — to go out and play in the snow. 
It’s fun to make a snowman when you go out- 


side to play with your friends. The snow looks 
like a blanket. 


DEVELOPING A GROUP LETTER 


A group of second graders were working 
on a post office activity and expressed a desire 
to learn how to write letters. Their skills 
in spelling and handwriting were inadequate 
and it was necessary to re-adapt the group 
story technique to letter-writing to satisfy 
their needs of the moment. The personal na- 
ture of letter writing was pointed out and 
discussed. The class, recognizing the need for 
a single person to whom a letter might be 
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written, voted to send their group letter to 
their regular home room teacher. 


4424 Brooklyn 
Poe School, Literature Room 
April 2, 1936 


Dear Miss Drouillard, 

It is raining very hard and it looks so dark 
and cloudy. The children and even the teachers 
had to bring umbrellas and wear galoshes and 
rubbers and raincoats this morning. Some chil- 
dren did not have any rubbers so they got their 
feet wet. People’s hats were blown off by the 
wind. Sidney’s brother’s hat blew off. He tried 
to pick it up but it rolled through his legs right 
upon the curb. 

The cars are all wet and the roofs of the 
houses look like they had snow and ice on them. 
The rain makes the trees wet and water drips 
from them and the sidewalks are soaky. There 
are puddles on the sidewalk and on the ground 
in the backyards. 

But the rain makes the flowers and grass and 
trees grow, so we like the rain. Gloria is glad 
it is raining because it will make her flowers 


grow in the backyard. The rain helps the farmer, | 
too, because it gives the ground a drink. Sid- | 


ney’s brother wants to be planted so he can 
grow in the rain. Will you write to us? Happy 
Easter. 


The accepted form for writing personal 
letters was used in recording the group letter 
on large paper, and each child was given an 
opportunity to copy as much of it as he could 
in half an hour. Each individual felt that he 
had a part in writing the letter for he signed 
his name to the large copy. 


Book REVIEWS 


Again, the group story technique may be 
applied to recording impressions about books 
with the result that book reports may become 
a familiar experience. A B-first class had 
rollicking fun with Junket Is Nice by Dor- 
othy Kunhardt. The book moved them to 
vivid expression, both graphic and literary. 
Limited as they were in vocabulary and sat- 
urated with the spirit of a lively story, the 
class quite consciously summarized it: 
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The little boy rode on a tricycle to see the 
old man eat junket. Then he got to lick the 
bow! out because he guessed right that the old 
man was thinking about junket. He was not 
thinking about a walrus with an apple on*his 
back, and not thinking about a one-year-old lion 
blowing out the candle on his lovely birthday 
cake, and not thinking about a cow with her 
head in a bag, and he was not thinking about a 
hippopotamus laughing about how hard it was 
to see the other people when all the — were 
turned out, but that he was thinking about jun- 
ket. The man had a red beard and he looked 
bald-headed, but he wasn’t. He was smiling at 
the people because they couldn’t guess what he 
was thinking about, but we know. He was 
thinking about junket! 


This simple group report is more than a 
faithful summary of Junket Is Nice. The 
selection of details shows clearly that all 
members of the group appreciated and en- 
joyed the story. 


GrRouP POEMS 


It may be useful to describe a situation 
which lent itself to the making of a group 

m in the A-first. It was a dismal stormy 
day in April. Angry winds hurled rain and 
snow against the window panes. The children 
had been working for about an hour and a 
half in a crowded room in an old part of the 
school building. They came into the liter- 
ature room saying or whispering, as the case 
might be, the storm sounds that they had ex- 
perienced. : 

The teacher invited them to continue the 
reproduction and creation of these sounds. 
Some made gentle, soft sounds of pattering 
raindrops. Others made the actual cracking 
sound of a dry branch bent and swayed by 
the wind. For the first few moments apparent 
chaos reigned. 

Soon, however, the room was filled with a 
symphonic arrangement of the sounds and 
noises that accompany a strong April wind 
and rain. It was not difficult to observe how 
their apparently meaningless chatter had 
taken on a rhythmic quality with definite 
phonetic values. Some members of the class 


recognized the need for making these sounds 
more intelligible. Words were substituted for 
the phonetic symbols, and the symphony of 
storm sounds was preserved. The teacher 
recorded the following observations: 


It sounds like it sounds out on the sea in a 
storm. 

It sounds like the wind is blowing hard. 

It sounds like an airplane coasting on the sea. 

It sounds like the waves are splashing on me. 


In examining the statements, it is impor- 
tant to notice how the first syllable of each 
of the significant words is phonetically sym- 
bolic of what might ordinarily be experienced 
when attempting to reproduce the music of 
a storm. 


NECESSARY EXPLANATIONS 


In correcting and re-writing original con- 
versations of a class into a group story, it is 
necessary to consider the following points: 


On the large sheet of paper is a record of all 
the ideas presented by the class during the last 
conversation. Care is taken to use the word, 
idea, rather than sentence, when speaking of a 
single thought. It is not difficult for children 
in the first and second grades to understand that 
a story or a letter or a poem is made up of ideas 
about a certain thing. 

We tend to clutter up a store of factual in- 
formation when we introduce the completely 
adult term, sentence, although it is not difficult 
to reorganize and shift ideas within a story when 
we understand what its structure is. If we 
thought in four or five ways about the same 
thing, it is not unnatural to choose the best 

ssible way of expressing the idea or to com- 

ine the four or five ways to make one co- 
herent, expressive idea. We can invite a first 
and ional grade class to play with their ideas 
simply and naturally, but it is very difficult for 
them to play with sentences. A genuine sentence 
sense represents a single completed idea. 

The class must feel that the large copy is go- 
ing to be their story. Whatever corrections and 
changes are needed must be made by the chil- 
dren themselves. If it is a beautiful story, the 
credit is theirs. On the other hand, if the story 
becomes commonplace, it is still a worthy effort 
because they worked together in trying to make 
it. A group situation of this sort, if carefully 
and fairly handled, carries with it an oppor- 
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tunity to satisfy each child. The teacher must 
not judge the child’s contribution by the num- 
ber of words he used or the number of times 
he volunteers to speak. In a group story situa- 
tion the child who works the hardest often is the 
one who pays strict attention to the class activity 
but has little to say. His attention is indicative 
of the quality of his interest. 

If the teacher helps to supply words or sug- 
gests possible readjustment of ideas, the class 
must understand that she does this as a member 
of their group and not as a teacher dictating a 
correct form. This is necessary in order to keep 
flexibility and movement in the situation. 


SOCIAL AND INTELLECTUAL RESPONSES 


A situation favorable for making stories 
involves many highly integrated social and 
intellectual responses. The child in a group 
thinks, talks and expresses himself as a mem- 
ber of a group rather than as an individual. 
He waits his turn to speak. He comments 
courteously, both in agreeing and disagree- 
ing with his neighbor's ideas. He enjoys 
listening because he knows that his turn to 
speak will come, and that the finished story 
will include some of his ideas. 

Children enjoy seeing their ideas become 
part of the group story. They do not object 
to having their expressions changed, pro- 
vided the changes are made courteously. The 
teacher plays the part of a guide and leader 
who understands child thought well enough 
to encourage happy and natural responses. 

On the intellectual side, we are interested 
in eliciting favorable responses in every and 
any situation. It is not sufficient to say to the 
child, ““Go ahead and listen” or ““Go ahead 
and look” unless we provide ample oppor- 
tunity for him to describe what he has seen 
and retell what he has heard. It is an essen- 
tial part of the learning process to talk things 
out. This does not mean a meaningless, in- 
consistent chatter, but rather an opportunity 
to be shown under guidance how to make 
these observations into a consistent pattern. 
It would be thwarting to a youngster in the 
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A-first to have keenly experienced snow and 
not be permitted to share his experience with 
his fellows. When he actually hears himself 
talle and finds words taking on different color 
and meaning, words become a tool for ex- 
pression—a vital function in the experience 
of the individual. 


PossIBLE OUTCOMES 


In using the technique of the group story, 
the possible outcomes may be summarized 
briefly: 


The child is given opportunity to participate 
as an active member D3 the social group where 
his ideas are evaluated and organized by the 
members of the group. 

The experience becomes valuable to the in- 
dividual child if he can satisfy the need he has 
to be a member of a group and at the same time, 
through the utilization of his ideas, influence 
the thinking of the group. 

During the conversation po ge to the 
writing of a story, the child finds ample o 
portunity for the expression of his ideas. In 
that way he experiences the use of language in 
a constructive manner. 

In the course of the group conversation, when 
the child is often confronted with the need to 
express certain ideas but finds himself lacking 
in words, he may coin the necessary words and 
thus gain first-hand experience with the func- 
tional nature of language. 

Accepted usage becomes a functional and 
necessary part of the child’s experience while 
helping to compose a group story. He hears 
himself express an idea and can judge whether 
it sounds well in the composition as a whole. 

In hearin 
various words and expressions, other members 
of the group are able to gather and add to theit 
own fund of information. 

When a child is trying to express an idea and 
finds himself at a loss for a word, the other 
members of the group are eager to help 
and usually supply the needed expression. Thus, 
children may discover in making group stories 
the great cultural value that comes from belong- 
ing to a group of active workers where each 
speaks in turn and listens with respect for the 
opinions of others. 


the members of the group use — 
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How We Learned About Indians 


H. W. DIsTApD 
FRANCES M. CAREY 


As A part of her preparation for a unit 
on “The Indians of the Southwest’ the 
teacher made a collection of pictures portray- 
ing different phases of Indian life: a Katcina 
doll made by the Hopis, a Navajo woman 
weaving a blanket, pueblos and Indians clad 
in strange costumes. These beautifully col- 
ored pictures were arranged in an attractive 
border around the room. 

The children themselves became interested 
and added to the collection. They brought 
Indian articles—bowls, baskets, beadwork, 
metates and pieces of pottery. A partially 
completed Navajo rug was later added to the 
collection and hung in the room. 

Many attractive books on Indians were 
placed on the reading table. Several of the 
better readers selected a book and began to 
find out the story it contained. Some looked at 
the illustrations only. A delightful children’s 
book, Swift-Eagle of the Rio Grande, by 
Elizabeth Willis DeHuff, dedicated to the 
Indian friends of the author was read to the 
group by the teacher. “Swift-Eagle Circling 
in the Blue Sky’”’ became a friend to every 
boy and girl in the room. They squealed with 
him when his mother washed his head in the 
soapy water of amole roots. The rabbit chase 
was a new adventure for each one as was 
also the excitement of the pifion hunt. 

A visit to the site of an ancient Indian 
village offered first-hand information of how 
the Indians of the pre-Columbian period 
lived. 

These introductory experiences—collect- 
ing pictures, pottery, beadwork and rugs, 
browsing among a variety of Indian books, 
the reading of Indian stories by the teacher, 
the excursions and frequent discussions— 


{ The two types of children’s research in an 
Indian unit described by Mr. Distad, Univer- 
sity of Akron, and Miss Carey of Santa Fe, - 
New Mexico, are taken from a longer manu- 
script, “Research in an Indian Unit,” which 
deals also with information secured from 
printed materials (see bibliography) and ex- 
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resulted in a great many questions and sug- 
gested a variety of activities. 

Teachers are realizing to a greater extent 
than formerly the many possibilities which 
exist for satisfying the children’s desires and 
for meeting their intellectual needs. Many, 
and perhaps most, of these possibilities are 
to be found outside the textbooks and the 
four walls of the schoolroom. The need for 
information to answer questions and to 
further activities already in progress provided 
motives for purposeful searching of many 
different kinds. Two types of inquiry used 
by a group of third and fourth graders in 
their study of the Southwestern Indians are 
given here: securing information from visual 
methods, and from experimentation. 


INFORMATION FROM VISUAL METHODS 


The trips to prehistoric pueblo ruins gave 
the children some conception of one type of 
Indian dwelling. They wondered whether the 
Indians of the Southwest lived in the same 
type of home today. In this connection visual 
materials were very helpful in giving them 
the information they needed. 

The booklet, Indian Detours, published 
by the Santa Fe Railway Company, and Nus- 
baum’s Deric with the Indians, presented 
pictures of the Taos pueblo at the base of the 
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Taos range. These pic- 
tures showed one of the 
blocks of the Taos pueb- 
lo, the terraced walls of 
which rise to a height of 
five stories. In the discus- 
sion it was brought out 
that the Taos Indians live 
in different apartments in 
the pueblo. It was inter- 
esting to the group to 
learn that these people 
climb ladders to get to 
their apartments and use 
for their dooryard the 
roof of a lower apart- 
ment. 

Pictures of the Pueblo 
Bonito and Aztec ruins in 
a booklet ‘issued by the 
Inter-Tribal Indian Cere- 
monial Association of 
Gallup, New Mexico, 
provided evidence that 
the prehistoric Pueblo In- 
dians had lived in similar 
dwellings. From the com- 
ments accompanying the 
picture of Pueblo Bonito 
the pupils learned that it 
was a structure of five 
stories and contained over 
eight hundred rooms. 

To help answer the 
question: “What are 
some of the other pueblos 
and what do they look 
like?” one child found in 
DeHuft’s Swift-Eagle of the Rio Grande a 
map showing the locations of the New Mex- 
ico pueblos. In the New Mexico Magazine, 
May, 1932, page 15, they found a picture of 
Acoma from the air. Cornelia James Cannon's 
The Pueblo Boy, with its illustrations and 
the delightful story of Tyami, contributed to 
an interest in this pueblo. Observing the loca- 
tion of Acoma the children were amazed to 
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Courtesy of School Arts Magazine 


Close-up of a miniature Navajo loom showing the way it is set up and the 
weaving in progress. A new color is being added. Heather G. Thorpe, Sciena 
Guide, Buffalo Museum of Science. 


find the Indians living on a great stone island, 
over three hundred fifty feet in height. Since 
they were familiar with the story, The Pueblo 
Boy, they knew that the Acoma Indians had 
lived in this place continuously since the 
coming of Coronado. The unusual site of the 
pueblo showed the children very forcibly the 
difficulties the Spaniards faced in attempting 
to conquer these Indians. 
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In comparing the Taos and the Acoma 
pueblos the pupils noted that the former 
consisted of two large structures of five ter- 
races each, while the latter was built in three 
great parallel blocks, each block terraced in 
three stories. 

Pictures and concrete materials were valu- 
able in giving the pupils definite ideas of 
Indian agriculture and food preparation. A 
charred ear of corn and several manos and 
metates found at the Indian ruins were a be- 
ginning interest in Indian foods and the rais- 
ing of corn and other crops. 

In the New Mexico Magazine, May, 
1932, page 15, a picture of the Taos pueblo 
from the air showed the outlines of the farms 
stretching away from the town. Similar pic- 
tures on pages 14 and 15 showed the mosaic- 
like fields stretching away from the the pueb- 























Courtesy of School Arts Magazine ; 
An Indian pueblo constructed of cardboard boxes. This project was carried out at the Lincoln School in 
Superior, Wisconsin. Katherine Cornealus, Teacher; Julia McArthur, Supervisor of Art. 
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los of Santo Domingo and Tesuque. 

In the reading materials prepared by the 
teacher the pupils learned that the Indians 
irrigated their fields and raised crops of corn, 
beans, melons, pumpkins, squash, peppers, 
tomatoes and fruits. A photograph of a ter- 
raced garden on the slope of a mesa at the 
Hopi pueblo of Hotevilla was found in the 
National Geographic Magazine, September, 
1925, page 260. It was noticed that each 
small garden was enclosed by ridges of earth, 
which serve to catch and hold the flood waters 
following the midsummer rains. 

Another picture illustrating the great im- 
portance of moisture in the Southwest was 
discovered in Nusbaum’s Deric with the In- 
dians. The little square plots of ground, 
separated by tiny walls of mud to hold the 
moisture, gave the ground a corrugated effect 
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resembling a waffle. These little plots were 
the gardens of the Zuni women. 

Ways of preparing for the winter months 
were vividly portrayed in two pictures in the 
National Geographic for September, 1925. 
An illustration on page 262 showed a Hopi 
woman grading and drying corn. The other, 
on page 264, showed a Hopi woman drying 
peaches. 

The same issue of the National Geographic 
was found helpful in furnishing information 
relating to the preparation of food. Interest- 
ing activities shown were the grinding of 
corn with manos and metates and the baking 
of thin disks of bread, known as “‘piki,” on 
a hot stone slab. A painting in Huckel’s 
American Indians, First Families of the 
Southwest, showed two Acoma women bak- 
ing bread in an outdoor Mexican oven. 

Among the different kinds of articles with 
which the class desired to stock their trading 
post were pottery, baskets, rugs and jewelry. 
Visual materials were valuable in furnishing 
information about Indian arts and crafts. 

From broken shards and from bowls, 
ollas, and vases in the classroom and gift 
shop the children learned a great deal about 
the characteristics of the pottery of different 
pueblos. Pictures were a helpful supple- 
mentary source of information in the pottery 
activity. In the School Arts Magazine, June, 
1930, two pictures showed Zuni and Hopi 
women rolling balls of clay into long, slender 
ropes and a series of illustrations in the same 
issue showed the various steps in firing pot- 
tery. Pictures of the pottery and designs of 

the different pueblos were found in School 
Arts Magazine, November, 1927, Huckel’s 
American Indians, and Hewett’s Ancient 
Life in the. American Southwest. 

Mary Lois Kissell’s Basketry of the 
Papago and Pima was of unusual value to 
both teacher and pupils in the basketry ac- 
tivity. Here were found a wealth of pictures 
and figures showing in detail the different 
basketry technics employed by the Papago 
and Pima Indians and to some extent by the 
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Apaches and Hopis. In the same reference 
and also in Robinson’s Under Turquoise 
Skies, Goddard’s Indians of the Southwest 
and Huckel’s American Indians were found 
pictures of different kinds of baskets and 
designs. 

Besides many of the sources to which 
reference has been made in this section, 
George Wharton James’ Indian Blankets and 
Their Makers provided many pictures of In- 
dian blankets, amazing in color harmony and 
variety of design. 

In the jewelry activity, pictures helped to 
answer questions relating to kinds, materials 
and methods of making these articles. A 
Navajo silversmith at work and the details 
of construction of blossom motifs for a neck- 
lace were shown in School Arts for March, 
1931. In the same issue the pupils found a 
picture of a silversmith at work before his 
hogan. Nearby sat his little daughter work- 
ing the bellows of a primitive forge. Another 
picture showed several turquoise and shell 
bead necklaces and a pueblo woman with a 
hand drill used for perforating holes in the 
shell and turquoise. 

The group searched through books and 
magazines for pictures which would answer 
the question: ‘‘What kind of clothes do the 
Indians wear?” They were very much inter- 
ested in the clothing worn by the Pueblo 
women. The picture, ‘‘Olla Carriers Return- 
ing from Well,” in Huckel’s American In- 
dians, presented very strikingly the costumes 
of the Acoma women—the “manta,” a 
blanket fastened over the right shoulder and 
dropping under the left arm; the ‘‘botas,” 
leggings of buckskin wound spirally up from 
the moccasins; the woven belt about the 
waist; the brightly colored shawl covering the 
head, and numerous necklaces. 


INFORMATION BY EXPERIMENTATION 


The activity of rug weaving led to an 
interest in finding out how the Indians se- 
cure yarn and dyes. A reference in Dearborn, 
How the Indians Lived, told of different 
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vegetable materials which furnished dyes. 
The pupils decided that they would like to 
experiment with local vegetable matter. One 
boy took the fruit of the prickly pear, 
crushed it, and mixed it with cold water. The 
resulting color was a rich shade of rose. An- 
other child took some green leaves from a 

h tree. After boiling them in water he 
obtained a dark green color. The boiling of 
walnut hulls produced a brown color. The 
leaves of the elantus gave a greenish yellow. 

After learning about the Navajo woman’s 
preparation of the wool for weaving, the 
children decided to make their own yarn. 
Some raw wool was secured from a nearby 
ranch, and the class had the experience of 
washing, combing and twisting the fiber. 
They decided that they would like to try the 
effect of their vegetable dyes on the yarn 
they had made. They found the green and 
brown dyes most satisfactory. These were 
the two dyes secured by boiling the vegetable 
matter. 

The study of Indian foods brought forth 

uestions relating to soils and planting. The 
children wished to find out the best soils for 
corn. Several pupils brought samples of clay, 
loam, sand, and gravel and placed each speci- 
men in a lamp chimney. Several kernels of 
corn were planted in each kind of soil. The 
four chimneys were placed in a window and 
given equal amounts of water from time to 
time. 

The experiment was followed with great 
interest. Daily observations were made and 
recorded in individual diaries. After the 
young shoots appeared, weekly measurements 
of growth were kept. The experiment con- 
tinued over several weeks and was produc- 
tive of learnings in language and science. 
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Personality Development 


and Adjustment Through Number 


NINA JACOB 


A GROUP of first grade children, gath- 
ered about a table, had just finished playing 
a very interesting game. 

“IT won the game,” announced one. 

‘No, you didn’t. I won,” said a second. 

“Sure, I won,” said the first again. ‘‘I had 
the highest number, didn’t I?” 

“Yes,”” said the second, ‘but I had the 
most numbers and all of mine were higher 
than yours except the ‘16.’ ”’ 

Who won the game? 

What difference will the solution of this 
problem make in the personalities of the two 
children? 

Willingly or unwillingly there must be 
born from this solution a dawning respect 
for truth, for numbers speak truth about 
which no amount of wishing can make a 
particle of difference. There can be no argu- 
ment. A “10” and a “10” and a “14” are 
more than a “5” and a “4” and a “16.” 
Figures do not lie. The unsocial child may 
try to reject the truth unless he is the winner; 
but the child who is willing to accept the 
facts, even when they clash with his own 
personal desire to win, is on the way toward 
a socially well adjusted personality. 


WHAT Is PERSONALITY? 


“Personality,” says Leary, “is an all inclu- 
sive term for all that a human being has, is 
or can do, feel, think or wish.” Its develop- 
ment is affected by the way the individual 
reacts to the experiences which he meets in 
his social environment. The number game 
and its solution was a vital experience. 

This is the third article in the series, ‘Contributions of 


Subject Matter to the Development of Personality,’’ planned by 
Eleanor Johnson, Edna Dean Baker and John A. Hockett. 


( “No field of knowledge gives a greater sense | 
of security than mathematics,” says Alfred 
Adler. What, then, are the factors in number 
that develop this sense of security? Miss 
Jacob, University of Chicago, analyzes these 
factors and gives examples of situations in 
\ which they may develop. } 








Almost since the beginning of time, man 
has had to live in groups. Group life requires 
standards of behavior to which its members 
must make satisfactory adjustments. To those 
who make the necessary social adjustment, 
there comes a feeling of oneness with the 
group, social feeling, and security. Law- 
abiding citizens react favorably to their social 
environment. Therefore, “in all our rules 
and methods of education of children, we 
must always have the idea of community life 
and adjustment to it.” We must help chil- 
dren to build up such an accumulation of 
this social security that they may meet each 
new situation with confidence. 

Dewey tells us that the school should be a 
genuine form of active community life 
wherein children work with common needs 
and aims. School life of this kind, involving 
such factors as “‘training in habits of order 
and discipline, the idea of responsibility, of 
obligation to do something in the world and 
a feeling of real necessity that each should 
do his part faithfully and in cooperation 
with others,” will produce personalities 
effective in action because trained and tested 
in the medium of action—community life. 
The tools with which to work must be chosen 
with the idea of social practices and under- 
standings in mind. Number is such a tool. 


1 The Education of Children. By Alfred Adler. New York 


City: Greenberg Publisher, Inc., 1930, page 119. 
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“Properly conceived and presented, neither 
geogtaphy nor history, is a more efficient 
mode of bringing home to the pupil the 
realization of the social environment in 
which he lives, than is arithmetic.’’? 

With this as our premise, let us examine a 
number program in a modern school and see 
how it helps to produce better socially ad- 
justed personalities. First understand, how- 
ever, that number as we shall think of it does 
not mean combinations. 

“What! No combinations?” someone will 
ask. 

The combinations form a small part of a 
number program, for back of the combina- 
tions there must be a wealth of understand- 
ing, else they become mere meaningless 
memorizations. It is the building up of 
understandings with which this paper is most 
concerned. 


SOCIAL UNDERSTANDINGS 


Order and Discipline:—A modern school 
as a center of active community life should 
give training in habits of order and 
discipline. We shall consider discipline as 
getting experience in judging a situation, 
deciding what should be done and then going 
ahead using good common sense in its han- 
dling. Here number has a very definite place. 
It offers simple direct problems in which, as 
a tule, only one solution can be the correct 
one. This tends to clarify rather than confuse 
a child’s thinking. For example, if there are 
fifteen children in a class and a child goes 
to get books for them, only fifteen books 
will do. If he brings only thirteen books he 
finds out immediately that he has erred in 
his judgment. Again, there may be two 
hungry children with just one apple between 
them. If each is to have his share, dividing 
it in half is the only thing to do. Failure to 
do so will bring righteous indignation upon 
his head. 





2 The Psychology of Number. By E. T. McLellan and John 
Dewey. 


Solving a problem requires orderly think- 
ing and good judgment. 

In the case of the two boys who were try- 
ing to decide which was the winner, arguing 
would convince neither, but the ability of 
the second boy to marshal his facts and state 
them in an orderly, concise understandable 
form, at the same time being as fair and pa- 
tient as possible in his explanations won the 
first boy to a state of willingness to listen to 
reason. This was good discipline for both. 

The Idea of Res ponsibility:—Active com- 
munity life should teach its members the idea 
of responsibility. Number, because it is ob- 
jective, is one of the best teachers. We have 
mentioned the child who provided books for 
a class. If he fails to use good judgment and 
brings the wrong number, he also fails in his 
responsibility and he knows it without being 
told. Suppose, instead of books, he is giving 
out plasticine or moulding clay which comes 
in sticks, and he has three sticks for six 
people. He must know that each child is to 
have half a stick and he must know how to 
divide each stick in half. That is his respon- 
sibility and because it is his task he wants 
to know how to do it. 

Playing a game often involves the keeping 
of scores which cannot always be remem- 
bered, so they must be written down. In this 
case one must know how to write the number 
symbols. Keeping score accurately is also a 
responsibility. 

In one first grade a very real problem and 
responsibility grew out of paying for school 
lunches. Each week a child was given the 
privilege of acting as cashier for the group 
and all lunch money was paid to him. He 
kept records, counted the money and then 
wrote down the amount collected. The lunch- 
room manager called for the money and 
checked the written amount with the cash in 
hand, writing his ““O.K.” if it were correct. 
One day, he found that the cash was five cents 
short and the little cashier was greatly dis- 
turbed. He had counted it carefully and had 
written down the amount which he thought 
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he had collected. Naturally he felt it was his 
responsibility to find the five cents that was 
gone. The other children felt it also and they 
wanted to help him, so everyone looked for 
the missing money. Great was the relief when 
it was found on the floor under another 
child’s foot. 

An Obligation To Do Something in the 
W orld:—In an active community all are do- 
ing things. Number, in a very practical way, 
shows each individual that he must be doing 
something. Perhaps a child asks himself, 
“Why must I count in a certain way? I like 
my way best.” But one day he plays a ball 
game with another child. They are to take 
turns bouncing the ball, each one counting 
to “10” for his turn. The first counts “‘1, 2, 
3,”’ while he bounces the ball once; then ‘‘4, 
5, 6," while he bounces it the second time 
and ‘7, 8, 9, 10,” the third time. He has 
counted to “10” so now it is the other child’s 
turn. The second child is wiser and he 
bounces the ball once while he counts “1” 
and again while he counts “2,” etc., bounc- 
ing it ten times. The first child sees that the 
other child is having a longer turn than he 
had and soon understands why. He no longer 
asks why he must learn to count accurately. 

Two children go to the store to buy candy. 
One has a penny and the other has a nickel. 
Both buy the same kind of candy but one gets 
five pieces instead of one. It doesn’t take long 
for them to learn the difference in the value 
of the two pieces of money. 

And then we all know the slow child who 
doesn’t like to hurry and who doesn’t care 
what anyone says about it. Time means noth- 
ing to him, but he does like to play out-of- 
doors. Recess time comes along and he is 
told that he has fifteen minutes time. Fifteen 
minutes seems like a long time to him as he 
starts to get ready but he faces the difficult 
and distasteful task of putting on his wraps. 
Slowly he pulls them on, one piece after the 
other and the fifteen minutes dwindle away. 
Just as he gets the last piece fastened and he 
is ready to go out, the bell rings and the 
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other children come trooping back telling of 
what a good time they have had. He has just 
had time to put his wraps on and now he 
must take them off again. He has begun to 
learn what time means. He is under obliga- 
tion to learn. 

Necessity for Doing One’s Part in Coop- 
eration with Others:—Caultivating a feeling 
of real necessity that each should do his part 
faithfully and in cooperation with others can 
be done in many ways, but where except 
through number experiences can a child get 
a better idea of how necessary each part is to 
the whole? In construction work, the child 
finds that all parts must fit together if his 
structure is to hold. Perhaps a group has 
started to build a farm. One child decides to 
make the barn and another the animals to go 
into the barn. The size of the barn is de- 
termined by the available material but there 
is enough material for animals so that they 
may be made any size. 

The children go to work but when the first 
animal is finished, it will not go into the barn. 
It is too large. Although the child has in- 
tended to do his part faithfully, he has failed 
to cooperate fully because he has not ob- 
served the comparative sizes of animals and 
barn carefully. His ideas of size and space 
are hazy. 

Number games have a very important 
place in teaching the value of cooperation. 
To play a game brings joy to a child because 
it is play, but ‘‘ ‘to play the game’ has come 
to mean unselfish, just and honorable deal- 
ing, generosity to one’s opponents and sub- 
ordinating one’s own desires to the good of 
the whole.’’* That child who can observe 
the rules of the game is a child who has 
learned self-control. Number games depend 
upon some number element. The child who 
wishes to play these games must do his part 
by learning the elements. If he does not 
cooperate by doing so, he is not a welcome 
partner in the game. 


% The Psychology and Teaching of Number. By Margaret 


Drummond. Yonkers, New York: World Book Company, 
1922, page 83. 
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Some games require accurate counting. A 
“Ring Toss” game requires muscular skill 
and precision as well as accurate counting 
and back of the skill an accurate judging of 
distance and space is necessary. 

Some games depend upon a knowledge of 
combinations. A second grade class became 
interested in making their own number 
games. One of their favorites was a cross 


There are certain essentials which the 
child must know to be able to play a number 
game. If he has learned them, he has done 
his part in preparing to play the game. In- 
sofar, he has cooperated. The playing of the 
game requires still further cooperation. 

Practical arithmetic, as we have seen, does 
give training in being a useful member of 
the group. The problems are real problems 
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number puzzle game. Each child made one 
puzzle for the game; these puzzles were then 
solved by every child in the group. A three- 
inch square was divided into inch squares; 
next, three numbers were chosen and one 
number placed in each of three corners of the 
square, the largest number in the lower right- 
hand corner. The object of the game was to 
see how quickly the other spaces could be 
filled in with numbers which made addition 
combinations. A thorough knowledge of the 
combinations was necessary to play this game. 


and answer real needs in a social situation. 
If, as Dr. Alfred Adler says, in all our rules 
and methods of education of children we 
must have the idea of community life and 
social adjustment to it, then we must measure 
all subject matter by the standard, Will it 
help the children to meet real situations with 
confidence and security? . . . “No field of 
knowledge gives a greater sense of security 
than mathematics.”’* 





* Adler, op. cit., p. 100. 


In conNeEcTION with this article by Miss Jacob 
readers may be interested in referring to the May, 1935, issue of 
Childhood Education which is devoted to number in the primary grades. 

“Foundations in Arithmetic,” the first A.C.E. bulletin for 1937, will 
soon be available. This bulletin, which will be sent free to contributing 
members of the Association, may be obtained by non-members from the 
Association for Childhood Education, 1201 Sixteenth Street Northwest, 


Washington, D.C. 
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GRACE W. MINK 


E ACH school morning between seven- 
thirty and eight o'clock, seventeen large red, 
white and blue busses leave the Lincoln 
Consolidated Laboratory School—a teacher- 
training center for the Michigan Normal 
College, Ypsilanti, Michigan—and travel 
over a territory of sixty-three square miles. 
These busses gather up from their own 
homes seven hundred chiidren enrolled from 
the kindergarten through the high school. 
These children come from farm homes or 
from small villages in rural districts from 
families in very moderate circumstances. The 
parents are either farmers or mechanics who 
work in near-by large motor plants. 

The busses drive up to the door of the 
modern building which, contrary to the usual 
plan for consolidation, is not located in a 
village but stands in the open country. It is 
enhanced by large shade trees of maples, 
elms and pines with a beautiful view of the 
country on every side. The twenty acres of 
ground afford plenty of room for play- 
grounds, athletic fields, gardens and outdoor 
pageants. 

Thirty-six of these seven hundred children 
are enrolled in the kindergarten which is 
housed on the first floor in two rooms, both 
with southern exposures. One room is very 
large, with a fireplace, window seats which 
also serve as block boxes, low cupboards di- 
vided into individual spaces, a low wash 
basin, and a ventilated cloak room with fold- 
ing doors. The smaller room adjoins the 
larger one. The kindergarten is equipped 
with oblong, green linoleum-topped tables 
with drawers and standard kindergarten 
chairs. Hill floor blocks, easels, a piano, play- 


An All Day Kindergarten 
in a Rural Consolidated School 


[262} 


There has been considerable discussion of the 
advisability of an all day program for kinder- 
garten children and much speculation as to 
just how such a program might be carried out 
effectively in a rural school. Miss Mink, train- 
ing supervisor in the Michigan Normal Col- 
lege, Ypsilanti, describes their program which 
\ is proving very satisfactory. 





house furniture, dolls, books, and toys for 
building are also part of the equipment. 

There are four student teachers besides the 
training supervisor in the kindergarten. Two 
come in the morning, two in the afternoon 
on the bus that plies hourly between the col- 
lege and the school six miles away. 

The transportation problem makes it 
impossible for the kindergarten children to 
be taken home until the rest of the school is 
dismissed. Therefore, they must remain in 
school from eighty-thirty A.M. until three- 
fifteen P.M. However, if a child is ill he is 
taken home no matter how far away he lives. 
Because of the length of the school day and 
the large area the kindergarten must accom- 
modate, the age of the children must be five 
in June before they can enter the following 
September. 

The modern activity curriculum, because 
it is built around present interest in everyday 
life activities, meets the needs of children in 
a rural school perhaps far better than the 
traditional curriculum. They thrive under the 
opportunity of its freedom for self-expres- 
sion of their interest in their environment. 
These children readily learn to live coopera- 
tively and seem to enjoy the responsibilities 
that go with it. One senses the strong feeling 
of group loyalty felt for each member of the 
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group. Their school living often affords them 
the only social contact they have with chil- 
dren outside the members of their families. 
This may account for their seeming to have 
more feeling of responsibility for the group 
than the urban children who find playmates 
easily accessible. 

The activities of the Lincoln kindergarten 
are planned together by children and teach- 
ers. They have grown out of some natural 
interest in the children’s immediate environ- 
ment. Such activities as building a playhouse, 
a school bus, a farm, an airplane, making a 
garden, planning and having a picnic or a 
party and carrying out seasonal festival ac- 
tivities are typical of the ones during a school 
year. Language, music, literature,. fine and 
industrial arts activities are largely an out- 
growth of the center of interest at the time. 


THE KINDERGARTEN DAY 


The kindergarten day starts at eight-fifty. 
Until nine there is a short in-door play period. 
At this time one sees children playing with 
balls, looking at books, working with picture 
puzzles, playing in the play corner, playing 
games with each other, helping the teacher 
with things needed to be done around the 
room. This is one of the favorite times for 
dramatic play with anything that has been 
constructed by the group. Perhaps it is play- 
ing in the playhouse, in the train, riding in 


AN ALL DAY KINDERGARTEN 


The children rest on thick mattress-like pads covered with washable tan slip covers secured by tying. 
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the bus or airplane. The teacher finds that 
this is a time when many ideas for future 
planning, for what needs to be added or 
remade on the work done, develops. 

At nine o'clock the group gathers together 
for a discussion of either in school or out of 
school interests. This is followed by music, 
songs sung by both individuals and the entire 
group and opportunity for rhythmic activi- 
ties. Next, there is the typical kindergarten 
work period in which the children may en- 
gage in working as individuals or on self- 
chosen group activities—making something 
for or working on whatever is being con- 
structed at the time. Perhaps it is a playhouse, 
a train, or preparation for a party. Perhaps 
a child may not be engaged in helping at the 
moment with the group project but is work- 
ing on some separate interest of his own. The 
children may be seen moving about freely, 
getting their own materials, putting materials 
away or going to seek the advice of the teach- 
er or a friend, as well as giving advice to 
someone else. Probably because rural chil- 
dren usually live in large families and are 
used to much activity going on in the home 
they seem to enjoy and take exceedingly well 
the responsibility of helping and sharing 
with others. They exhibit unusual skill and 
thorough enjoyment in cleaning up after 
work time. 

Stories follow the work period. Sometimes 
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stories are told by the teacher and sometimes 
read. The children also tell original stories 
or re-tell ones they have learned through 
having them told. 

By the end of the story time it is eleven 
o'clock and time for outdoor play. The kin- 
dergarten children have free outdoor play 
with the first, second and third grade chil- 
dren under the supervision of the physical 
education teacher. Weather not permitting, 
they play in the gymnasium. 

After one-half hour’s play they return to 
the kindergarten. Hands are washed and it 
is time for luncheon. Luncheon is eaten in 
the school cafeteria with the first, second, and 
third graders. If a child does not bring his 
lunch from home he may secure a hot lunch- 
eon consisting of a meat dish, a vegetable, 
bread and butter, choice of soup or cocoa for 
ten cents. Or he may supplement the lunch 
from home with soup, cocoa, milk or dessert 
for not more than five cents. ; 

Luncheon over, the children return to the 
kindergarten to rest. The resting is done on 
thick mattress-like pads covered with wash- 
able tan slip covers secured by tying. These 
have been made especially to fit the kinder- 
garten tables. Each child secures his own mat, 
puts it on the table, takes off his shoes and 
climbs up on the table to rest. The shades are 
drawn and after a few relaxing exercises 
taken lying down, every child rests at least 
three-quarters of an hour and sometimes 
longer. During this time many children sleep. 
A sleeping child is never awakened at the 
end of the rest period but may sleep until he 
awakens. Every child puts away his own mat 
and the group sits down to enjoy dramatiza- 
tion or poetry. 

This brings the time of day to one-thirty 
and another half hour of play under the su- 
pervision of the physical education teacher. 
At this time also, one day a week for the girls, 
another day for the boys, is shower time. As 
they enter the shower room each child un- 
dresses, places his clothing in a wire basket, 
gets his supply of liquid soap and has his 
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shower. After the bath, each dries and dresses 
himself and returns to the kindergarten. 

Since these children come mostly from 
small farms where not only bathrooms are 
few but water often not easily accessible, it 
is felt these baths render a real health service, 

The rest of the afternoon’s activities con- 
sist of another short work period, followed 
by a time for games and another short out- 
of-doors playtime. Back into the school room 
again at three-ten P.M. to secure lunch boxes 
and other belongings. Out of school at three- 
twenty P.M. to board the red, white and blue 
busses for home. 


READING EXPERIENCES 

This is typical of the activities of an all 
day kindergarten in the Lincoln School 
with the following exception. After Christ- 
mas, the room becomes a modified combina- 
tion of a kindergarten and beginning first 
gtade. By January many children have passed 
their sixth birthday, so it is felt that it is not 
too early for the ones who are ready to begin 
to read. In January the Metropolitan reading 
readiness test is given. As the result of this 
the ones who, according to the test plus the 
teacher’s judgment, show signs of being 
ready to read are exposed to reading activi- 
ties. But only those who appear ready to 
read are taught. There are usually at least 
two dozen or more children who show no 
interest in or evidence of being ready to read. 

The reading group starts with experience 
reading. The stories are made up by the 


children and teacher together, developed — 


through interest in some school activity. 
These are often illustrated with pictures 
sometimes drawn by the children, sometimes 
by the teacher. Some children while still 
reading these charts, begin to read from 
simple pre-primers. There are on the average 
about ten or twelve of the thirty-five children 
reading from pre-primers and they will read 
about five before the end of the year. There 
are usually about that many who read only 
charts and again those who do not read at all. 
It is seldom they get beyond the pre-primer 
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stage but now and then one or two children 
can read readily in a primer. Much cate is 
taken to be as sure as possible that no child 
is forced into reading and that every child 
who does read finds it joyful and easy. 

There are two short reading periods of 
about fifteen minutes each, one in the morn- 
ing, one in the afternoon. There are usually 
two or three reading groups, plus the group 
of children that remains on the kindergarten 
level through the whole year so far as their 
reading interest is concerned. They are never 
urged to read. 


OBJECTIVES OF THE PROGRAM 


Through this activity program the Lincoln 
School kindergarten aims to carry out the 
following objectives: 

To have an atmosphere in which the chil- 
dren naturally may be comfortable together. 


A KANGAROO BABY CARRIAGE 


Little kangaroos 
Should have no cause to grouch— 
They must find life quite lively 
As seen from mother’s pouch. 
When mother hops to adventure 
Over meadows far and wide, 

For the baby of the family 

It means a thrilling ride. 


Baby kangaroos, called ‘joeys,” 

stay in their mothers’ pouches 

for care and protection till 
about three months old 


Photo, Courtesy of 
N. Y. Zoological Society 
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To have the situations in school carried out 
as nearly as possible as they are in life outside 
of school. 

To establish a relationship between the child 
and the teacher in which he feels secure and 
knows the teacher is a guide and friend. 

To understand each child as a person and to 
further his development in the light of his own 
personality that he may live as a cooperative 
person in a social group. 

To have the curriculum grow out of the in- 
terests the children bring to school from their 
home and community living. 

To help the child adjust to the routine neces- 
sary in a large school building. 

It is felt that the child in a rural com- 
munity who has had the opportunity of the 
kindergarten experience which has con- 
tributed to his growth and development does 
adjust more readily to learning the tool sub- 
jects than the child who has not had this 
experience. 
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We Go Places— 





An Excursion Program 


LOUELLA EGAN 


Tue kindergarten-primary department of 
our school system, working as one coopera- 
tive group, in the interest of young children, 
has long given evidence, through practice, of 
the importance of field trips or excursions 
as a basis for developing understandings and 
appreciations. Because of our belief in the 
importance of the social studies as the core 
curriculum in our kindergarten and primary 
grades, we have placed great emphasis on 
excursions. We believe that they are a neces- 
sary activity in an educational program that 
considers the child an acting, thinking, self- 
directing individual. The following account 
is a report of the excursions taken in 1935-36 
by the kindergartens and first three grades. 


TYPES OF TRANSPORTATION 


One hundred excursions were taken by auto- 
mobile; one hundred eighty-two by street car, 
bus and ferry; seven hundred on foot, making 
a total cf nine hundred eighty-two. That seven 
hundred excursions were taken within walking 
distance of the schools is significant. It indicates 
that the teachers of kindergartens and primary 
gtades are studying the educational possibilities 
of the communities in which they serve and 
that they consider these environmental sources 
valuable material for an educational program. 


PURPOSES OF THE EXCURSIONS AND THE 
PLACES VISITED 


Purpose: To develop an understanding of 
how we depend on community workers for the 
comforts and necessities of life. 

Places Visited: Bakeries, groceries, laundries, 
farms, dairies, markets, fruit stands, vegetable 
stands, confectioneries, department stores, furni- 
ture stores, hardware stores, notion stores; toy, 
pet, clock, barber, carpenter, paint, and electri- 
cal shops; oil stations, garages, Public Service 
Building. 

Total Number of Excursions: 209. 


| There has been considerable questioning of 
the value of excursions for young children. 
Miss Egan, district superintendent of the 
kindergarten-primary department of the New 
Orleans public schools, believes that definite 
understandings and appreciations can be de- 
veloped as a result of a well-planned excur- 
sion program. She gives here a report of the 
excursions taken in 1935-36 by the kinder- 
gartens and first three grades in the New 
Orleans public schools. 











Purpose: To develop an understanding of 
how we are protected. 

Places Visited: Engine houses, fire tugs, 
police court, lighthouse, levees, banks, observed 
garbage collections and safety devices on streets. 

Total Number of Excursions: 107. 


Purpose: To learn how raw products are 
converted into materials necessary for living. 

Places Visited: Bakeries, dairies, macaroni 
factories, can factory, sash and door factory, 
broom factory, filtration plant, lumber yards, 
marble works, cotton shops, sugar refinery, cane 
fields, stocking mill. 

Total Number of Excursions: 55. 


Purpose: To develop a more appreciative un- 
derstanding of communication and transporta- 
tion facilities. 

Places Visited: Telephone exchange, main 
post office and branches, mail boxes, airport, 
Bayou St. John, Lake Pontchartrain, New Basin 
Canal, Spanish Fort, Industrial Canal, Huey P. 
Long Bridge over the Mississippi River, exports 
and imports on levees, coffee sheds on river 
front, Dock Board, car barn, I.C.R.R., L. and 
N.R.R., S.P.R.R., blacksmith shop, harness fac- 
tory. 

Total Number of Excursions: 120 


Purpose: To develop an appreciation of the 
necessity for and the value of recreation. 


Places Visited: Audubon Park, City Park, 
Behrman Memorial, Jackson Square, Pontchar- 
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WE GO PLACES 


Courtesy New Orleans Parish School Board 
After visits to cane fields and a sugar refinery, these third graders, equipped with sugar-cane, food chopper, 


drip-pan and heat, experiment successfully with the process of 
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making and discover that their bagasse 


is very much like the commercial product. 


train Beach, radio shops, libraries, puppet shows 
and marionette shows in other bie schools, 
neighborhood play grounds, neighborhood 
carnival parades. 


Total Number of Excursions: 176 


Purpose: To develop an understanding of the 
need for civic institutions, 

Places Visited: Auditorium, City Hall, Cus- 
tomhouse, Cabildo, Post Office, Louisiana Con- 
servation Exhibit Hall, State Museum. 

Total Number of Excursions: 91 


Purpose: To develop an appreciation of the 
historical background of New Orleans. 

Places Visited: French Market, Jackson 
Square, Pontalba Buildings, Cabildo, St. Louis 
Cathedral, patios, buildings of French and Span- 
ish architecture, streets named for people as- 
sociated with the early htstory of New Orleans, 
former home of a Spanish Governor; antique 
shops, observed iron gates and railings, high 
brick walls. 


Total Number of Excursions: 67 


Purpose: To learn to appreciate beautiful 
things. 


Places Visited: Flower show, school gardens, 
school garden exhibits, neighborhood gardens, 
tree pa shrubs on neighborhood streets, school 
carnival parades, Japanese Art Store, Home 
Spun Shop, antique shops in Vieux Carre, Mu- 
seum of Art. 

Total Number of Excursions: 93. 


Purpose: To realize our obligation to others 
in need, 

Places Visited: Homes of children injured in 
accidents, Maison Hospitaliere (home for aged 
French gentlewomen), day nurseries, orphan 
asylums, Milliken Memorial (hospital for crip- 
pled children). 

Total Number of Excursions: 41 


Purpose: To encourage world friendship. 
Places Visited: Holy Land Exhibit; Dutch, 
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Japanese, and Swiss Consuls; Red Cross ex- 
hibits; Mississippi River to view flags of foreign 


ips. 
Fetal Number of Excursions: 23 


OUTSIDE AGENCIES THAT CONTRIBUTE TO 
THE SUCCESS OF OUR EXCURSION PROGRAM 


The parents who provide transportation facili- 
ties and who assist in caring for the children 
on the trips. 


The citizens of our community who welcome 
us to their various places of business and indus- 
try and often accept invitations of the children 
to visit the school to see how the excursion 
experiences are transformed into interesting cur- 
riculum materials. 


The New Orleans Press who, through feature 
stories and photographs of classroom activities, 


Courtesy New Orleans Parish School Board 


has developed in our community a better un- 
derstanding of the newer practices in education, 


New Orleans covers an area of nearly two 
hundred square miles. Within this area and 
in the neighboring parishes our teachers have 
explored to find valuable source materials for 
their activity programs. We believe that 
through the utilization of community re- 
sources we are providing opportunities for 
developing the whole child—physically, 
morally, socially, and mentally. 

It will give us great pleasure to welcome 
in February the members of the National 
Council of Childhood Education to our pub- 
lic schools and our interesting old city—a city 
of progress, beauty, charm and romance, 
born in 1718. 
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Getting ready for the opening of the “Cotton Shop.” 
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The Kindergarten in America— 


Pioneer Period 


MARGARET CoOK HOLMES 


Ar THIS time when we celebrate the one 
hundredth anniversary of the first kinder- 
garten, established by Friedrich Froebel in 
Germany, it is of great interest to consider the 
early history of kindergarten education in our 
own country. 

Eighty-two years ago, in 1855, Mrs. Carl 
Schurz who had been a pupil of Froebel, 
established the first kindergarten in the 
United States.in her home in Watertown, 
Wisconsin. It was a kindergarten organized 
for the benefit of her own children and their 
friends. Many Germans of culture had come 
to the United States after the European 
Revolution in 1848 and during the period 
between 1850 and 1860 had founded private 
schools. Several of these schools had kinder- 
gartens before 1870. The first ‘‘charity’”’ 
kindergarten was established in 1870 in con- 
nection with the Poppenhausen Institution in 
College Point, New York. 

One of the outstanding persons in this 
work was Dr. William M. Hailman who in 
1865 added a kindergarten to the German- 
English Academy of Louisville, Kentucky. 
During the following thirty years he and his 
wife, Eudora L. Hailman, gave united service 
to the kindergarten cause. The influence of 
these early kindergartens in German-English 
institutions made a notable contribution to 
the development of kindergarten education 
in the United States. 

However, the best known kindergarten 
established in the United States in the early 
days was the one opened in Boston in 1860 
by Miss Elizabeth Peabody. Miss Peabody’s 
interest in kindergarten education was 
awakened by Dr. Henry Barnard who wrote 


This is the second article in the series of 
three dealing with the three periods in kinder- 
garten education. The first, “Friedrich 
Froebel,” by Caroline Aborn was published 
in January. The third article, “The Mod- 
ern Kindergarten,” by Alice Temple will be 
published in April. Miss Holmes, director of 
kindergartens in New York City describes the 
early stages in the growth of kindergarten 
education in America. 


the first reports printed in the United States 
concerning kindergarten education. Dr. 
Barnard’s interest in kindergartens began 
during his visit to an ‘International Exhibit 
of Educational Systems and Materials” in 
England in 1854. His report upon returning 
to America stressed with emphasis the kin- 
dergarten materials on display at this exhibit. 

Miss Elizabeth Peabody went to Europe in 
1887 to study kindergarten education more 
intensively. She devoted the remainder of her 
life to the advancement of the kindergarten 
cause in the United States. 

Due to Miss Peabody’s influence, the first 
kindergarten training school was opened in 
Boston in 1868. This kindergarten was con- 
ducted by Madame Matilde Kriege and her 
daughter. 

In 1872 Miss Maria Boelte opened a kin- 
dergarten in a private school in New York 
City. A short time afterwards she married 
Professor John Kraus and together they 
established a kindergarten training school. 
Madame Kraus-Boelte’s influence did much 
to place kindergarten education on a high 
intellectual level. Her own personal life was 
consecrated to the cause of the young child. 

Miss Susan Blow was a student of Madame 
Kraus-Boelte’s and became one of the fore- 
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most leaders in the understanding and adop- 
tion of kindergarten education as an integral 
part of public education in this country. Miss 
Blow had the honor of establishing the first 
kindergarten in the public schools of the 
United States, in St. Louis, Missouri, in 
1873. Superintendent William I. Harris of 
St. Louis was actively interested in the kin- 
dergarten cause and to him should be given 
the credit for recognizing kindergarten edu- 
cation as of vital value to public education. 

In 1874 free kindergartens were intro- 
duced in Chicago under the leadership of 


v Mrs. Alice H. Putnam. Soon after this, 


kindergartens were established in Indian- 
apolis, Los Angeles, Denver, and San Fran- 
cisco. In many of these centers kindergarten 
training schools were established, thus open- 
ing a new field in education. 


KINDERGARTEN TRAINING SCHOOLS 


The kindergarten training schools at first 
were primarily interested in preparing stu- 
dents to use the technical materials of the 


_ kindergarten and to become familiar with its 


songs and games. As time passed, the course 
of study in these schools was broadened. 
«Music, art, physical education, nature study, 
and psychology were included. 

The students in these early training schools 
had no contact of any sort with the elemen- 
tary school, except as they occasionally were 
assigned to a kindergarten in a public school 
for practice teaching. The training given 
emphasized the kindergarten as a unique 
form of education apart from and having 
nothing in common with the school. 

In many cities after the support of the 
kindergarten had been assumed by the board 
of education, the training school, which had 
been started as a free school by the kinder- 
garten association, was continued as a 
private, largely self-supporting institution. 
There was still need for these schools, since 
the normal schools were not able to supply 
the increasing demand for trained teachers. 

Kate Douglas Smith Wiggin was one of 
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the first young women to take a kindergarten 
course in Los Angeles and when in 1878 the 
San Francisco Kindergarten Society was or- 
ganized, Miss Smith was called to take the 
leadership. Miss Fischer, in the report of the 
Commissioner of Education, says: “No kin- 
dergarten has engaged a wider celebrity and 
achieved greater success among the children 
and in their homes than the celebrated Silver 
Street Kindergarten, 
Wiggin and her sister, Nora A. Smith. The 
work done at Silver Street was the mainseeae 
of all subsequent work in California.” 

Other notable leaders in establishing free 
kindergartens were Mrs. Sarah B. Coo 
California; Mrs. 


conducted by Mrs, | 
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Pauline Agassiz Shaw, 


Boston; Mrs. Louisa Mann, Washington; 


and Mrs. Leland Stanford, San Francisco, 


In 1876, at the Philadelphia Exposition, | 
a kindergarten was conducted by Miss Ruth — 
Burritt of Wisconsin. This aroused much in- | 
terest in the new movement and at the close _ 


of the exposition, Miss Burritt opened a 
kindergarten training school in Philadelphia. 

In the early days of kindergarten educa- 
tion in the United States, kindergartens were 
primarily in private schools, or were con- 
ducted by philanthropic organizations or 
churches, to provide assistance to the chil- 
dren living in slum neighborhoods in the 
rapidly congesting city environments. Many 
of the philanthropic organizations supported 
training schools for teachers. 

When we study the procedures of the 
early kindergarten we realize the changes 
that have come in its activities as it has de- 
veloped under wise leadership. In the early 
days the Froebelian gifts and occupations 
were used in a routine manner without in- 
terpretation of the needs and life of the 


American child. In like manner the Mother | 


Play was translated literally without the nec- 
essary interpretation of its thought in the 
light of American customs and needs. 


Miss Nina C. Vanderwalker in her book, | 


The Kindergarten in American Education, 
makes the statement that “in 1870 there 
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were less than a dozen kindergartens in ex- 
jstence, ali save one established by Germans 
and conducted in the German language; in 
1880 there were not less than four hundred 
scattered over thirty states. In 1870 there was 
one kindergarten training school in the 






Courtesy John E. Hubel 


United States; in 1880 such schools had been 
established in the ten largest cities in the 
country and in many similar ones.” 

The vast majority of these early kinder- 


+ gartens was conducted by charity organiza- 


tions, a few by private schools. The early 
training schools were also supported by 


| philanthropic organizations. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL KINDERGARTENS 
The public school kindergartens began to 


increase steadily about 182Q. In 1886 the 
_ Commissioner of Education said, ‘The work 


of making the kindergarten a part of the 
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school system is only a question of time. The 
most eminent educators of the day recognize 
and endorse its principles and methods, but 
the expense involved prevents its becoming 
at once the lowest grade of the public school 
system.” 

The expense of maintaining kindergartens 
was perhaps the greatest factor in prevent- 


An original sketch of the first kindergarten building in Watertown, 
Wisconsin, and a likeness 7 


Mrs. Carl Schurz. 


ing their rapid adoption into the public 
school system. However, there was another 
big obstacle: school laws of most states pre- 
vented the expenditure of public school 
funds for the education of children of kin- 
dergarten age. Fortunately the stimulus 
given the kindergarten movement by the 
Chicago Exposition, where demonstration 
kindergartens were carried on for’ three 
months by the Froebel Kindergarten Asso- 
ciation and three months by the Free Kinder- 
garten Association, hastened the passage of 
laws making kindergartens possible in most 
of the states. 
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These early kindergarten workers contrib- 
uted largely to a deeper understanding of 


ig need of cooperation between the home 


and the school and developed a definite in- 
terest in parent education. The kindergarten 
also made the teachers in the public schools 
aware of the value of a stimulating environ- 
ment in the classroom. Nature materials, 
books, pictures, and musical instruments pro- 
vided the stimulating environment for the 
pupil in the kindergarten long before the 
other classrooms in the school were conscious 
of these needs. 


CHANGES IN ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 


During this same period some of the 
leaders in elementary education, deeply in- 
fluenced by the ideas of Pestalozzi, Herbart 
and Froebel, began the change in the meth- 
ods and principles of education as applied 
to elementary education. 

A more recent endorsement of Froebel’s 
educational ideas has come from one of the 
greatest educational reformers, Professor 
John Dewey. In speaking of the Laboratory 
School of the University of Chicago, which 
was carried on under his direction from 1896 
to 1903, Professor Dewey says, “In a certain 
sense the school endeavors throughout its 
whole course—now including children be- 
tween four and thirteen—to carry into ef- 
fect certain principles which Froebel was 
perhaps the first consciously to set forth. 
In general, these principles are: 


That the primary business of the school is to 


train children in cooperative and mutually help- 


ful living; to foster in them the consciousness 
of mutual interdependence, and to help them 
practically in making the adjustments that will 
carry the spirit into overt deeds. 

That the primary root of all educative activity 
is in the instinctive, impulsive attitudes and ac- 
tivities of the child, and not in the presentation 
and application of external material, whether 


through the ideas of others or through the 


senses; and that, accordingly, numberless spon- 
taneous activities of the children, plays, games, 
mimic efforts, even the apparently meaningless 
motions of infants—exhibitions previously ig- 
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nored as trivial, futile or even condemned as 
positively evil—are capable of educational use, 
nay, are the foundation stones of educational 
method. 

That these individual tendencies and activities 
are organized and directed through the uses 
made of them in keeping up the cooperative 
living already spoken of; taking advantage of 
them to reproduce on the child’s pine the typi- 
cal doings and occupations of the larger, maturer 
society into which he is finally to go; and 
that it is through production and creative use 
that valuable knowledge is secured and clinched, 


“So far as these statements correctly rep- 
resent Froebel’s educational philosophy, the 
school should be regarded as its exponent.” 


KINDERGARTEN ORGANIZATIONS 


As time progressed and educational lead- 
ers became interested in the kindergarten, 
the need arose for an organization to bring 
together those interested in this new move- 
ment and to have a place where others could 
be informed concerning the work. 

The first organization was the American 
Froebel Union, organized in Boston in 1877 
by Miss Peabody. In Detroit in 1879 a 
Western Kindergarten Association was or- 
ganized, the meetings of which were held in 
Chicago and Detroit alternately. 

These associations disappeared when the 
National Education Association at a meeting 
in Madison, Wisconsin, in 1884, took steps 
to form a kindergarten department. This or- 
ganization has continued effectively to bring 
to the larger teaching body the kindergarten 
principles and methods. 

In 1892 the National Education Asso- 
ciation met in Saratoga, N.Y. At this meet- 
ing kindergarten leaders decided that in ad- 
dition to the work carried on under the na- 
tional organization another association deal- 
ing solely with kindergarten education was 
needed. This new association did not inter- 
fere with the loyal support and continuance 
of the kindergarten department in the 
N.E.A. It was also to prepare the way for a 
fitting representation of kindergarten work 
at the Columbian Exposition in 1893. 
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A committee consisting of seven members 
was elected by ballot to prepare plans for 
the organization. The committee consisted 
of the following members: Mrs. Ada Ma- 
reau Hughes, Toronto; Miss Angeline 
Brooks, New York; Miss Sarah A. Stewart, 
Philadelphia; Miss Mary C. McCulloch, St. 
Louis; Miss Annie Laws, Cincinnati; Mrs. 
Sarah B. Cooper, San Francisco; and Miss 
Lucy Wheelock, Boston. 

Under this leadership it was decided that 
an association be formed under the name of 
the “International Kindergarten Union,” 
and the following officers were elected: 
President, Mrs. Sarah B. Cooper, San Fran- 
cisco; First Vice-President, Miss Sarah A. 
Stewart, Philadelphia; Second Vice-Presi- 
dent, Miss Laliah Pingree, Boston; Corre- 
sponding Secretary, Miss Caroline T. Haven, 
New York; Recording Secretary, Miss Mary 
McCulloch, St. Louis; Treasurer, Miss Eva 
B. Whitmore, Chicago. 

The aims of the Union were to be as fol- 
lows: 


To gather and disseminate knowledge of the 
kindergarten movement throughout the world. 
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To bring into ‘active cooperation all kinder- 
garten interests. 

To promote the establishment of kindergar- 
tens. 

To elevate the standard of professional train- 
ing of kindergartners. 


The first work of the new organization 
was to prepare exhibits and programs for 
the Chicago Exposition in 1893. During the 
next two years, meetings were held in con- 
nection with the National Council of 
Women and with the N.E.A. 

The first meeting of the I.K.U. as a sep- 
arate organization was in February, 1896, at 
Teachers College, New York City. 

These few notes on the early stages of the 
growth of kindergarten education in the 
United States will perhaps make us more 
conscious of where we are today and where 
we wish to be tomorrow. We give thanks 
for the splendid, consecrated leadership that 
the kindergarten has had and trust that the 
welfare of the young child is being served 
as faithfully today and will be served in the 
tomorrow on as high or higher level of de- 
voted leadership. 


MOTHER YEAR’S CHILDREN 


Mother Year twelve children has, 
But much unlike are they. 

Brother March likes noise and fuss ; 
Quiet his sister May. 

August wants the days quite hot ; 
November likes them chill. 

February likes the sun 
To melt snow on the hill. 

July likes trees decked out in green ; 
October gold and red. 


Each day September likes to put 
The sun to earlier bed. 

Brother December likes the days 
To be short as short can be. 

His sister, June, she wants them long, 
So never they agree. 

January wants ice and snow; 

April a rainy day. 

This is why of these children twelve, 
Eleven are always away. 


—Norman C. Schlichter 








Solving a Problem— 


An Experiment in Making a Word Book 


PAULINE G. STAATS 


Time: 11:15—Thursday morning 

Place: Grade three classroom 

Scene: Thirty-seven different individuals ready 
“to express” 


Act I 


Ir WAS Thursday morning but it might 
just as well have been any other day. It 
was eleven-fifteen but it might have been 
one-fifteen or two-forty-five. It was grade 
three but it might have been grade two or 
grade four or some other grade just as well. 
We were engrossed in a deep study of en- 
chanting Mexico. We fairly inhaled and ex- 
haled haciendas, patios, tortillas, serapes, 
rebosas, yuccas, century plants and Gila 
monsters. We had had experiences without 
number, vicarious and actual. We had sung, 
played, and expressed ourselves in graphic 
art. We believed our experiences were im- 
portant—and they were—to us! We felt that 
our successors should know about them. We 
made records. Some were dictated by all of 
us and recorded by the teacher who hap- 
pened to be me! Some were written on the 
board and copied in individual booklets, 
well illustrated. These records were impor- 
tant cooperative masterpieces but somehow 
they didn’t belong to Dorothy Jean, to Mari- 
etta, to Franklin, or to Glen, but to all of us. 
Now we wanted to write letters to Mexi- 
can children in Mexico. We wanted the let- 
ters to be our very own—not from all of us, 
but a different one from each of us. We had 
written letters before, many of them—tre- 
quest letters, friendly letters, thank you let- 
ters, and apology letters. Some of these had 
been dictated and some had been copied. 
We wanted to write stories too—individ- 


Miss Staats, supervising teacher of the Wash- ) 
ington School, Englewood, Colorado, tells 
how she solved the spelling problem, a trying 
one to every teacher of children eager to 
write their own stories, poems, and letters. 
Her solution is so simple that every teacher 
\ can go and do likewise. j 


_ 








ual stories—thirty-seven of them—all differ- 
ent! Each one wanted to say what each 
wanted to say—not Marietta conceding to 
Dorothy Jean’s contribution when she really 
felt hers was just'as good. Why make up an- 
other letter together by writing it on the 
board, then all copying it, and only one 
chosen to be sent or thirty-seven all just alike 
except for the differences in handwriting and 
signatures? We wanted these letters to be 
personal. 

We had tried it before and we were all 
well aware of what happens. We all get 
nicely started with the heading and ‘Dear 
Friend.”” Then it begins. The first hand is 
raised. ‘‘I can’t spell ‘studying.’ ’’ The next 
hand is raised. “I can’t write ‘about.’ ” The 
next, “How do you spell ‘first’?”” Another, 
“TI tried to find ‘house’ in my library book 
but I can’t. I know it is there but I can’t find 
it now. Is ‘h-o-w-s’ right?” In no time at all 
thirty-two are waiting for help. The first 
ones have been helped on one word and are 
stopped for another. 

No, the trouble isn’t with ‘‘hacienda,” 
“patio,” ‘‘maguay,” “hot tamale.’’ These are 
all on our record chart and can be copied 
easily. It is the words like ‘‘bright,” “‘blan- 
ket,” ‘‘place,” “material,” ‘‘breakfast,’”’ that 
bother us. 

We have tried everything it seems—writ- 
ing words on the blackboard (as each word 
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Before the word book was made. A worried and harassed teacher tries to cover the spelling waterfront. 


is called the thinking of the other thirty-six 
is disturbed) ; writing words on slips of pa- 
per on the children’s desks, going from one 
to another (how backbreaking to stoop low 
enough to write countless words; one can’t 
go fast enough); writing words on slips 
brought to my table, the children returning 
to their seats to copy it in sequence (how 
long the line seems; there are at least twenty- 
three in it all the time). 

Oh, yes, we study spelling. We are justly 
proud of our test record chart. It shows that 
on the Friday tests, including new and re- 
view words, most of us have perfect scores. 
We are grateful for the words we do know. 
We find that we need many of them but 
somehow there are so many more that we 
either haven’t had time to study or have for- 
gotten. Are there two “‘t’s” in “‘getting”’ or 
do you spell “city” with a ‘‘c” or an “s,” a 
double “‘e’”’ or two “‘t’s?”’ 

Undaunted we decide to try it again. This 
time we shall write the words on the black- 
board. Three minutes are gone. The begin- 


ning of the letter is written safely. Now it 
begins! Ten minutes are gone. Goodness, a 
teacher should be quintuplets. Fifteen min- 
utes are gone. Some one hundred and fifty 
words are on the board now with many 
words underlined over and over again, show- 
ing that these were asked for many times. 
Interest is lagging. The wait is too much. 
We are worn out. Twenty, twenty-five min- 
utes have past. More words—more remind- 
ers that we had that word in spelling just 
last week or that Carol has just asked for it. 
Here it is! Let’s go to lunch! 


Act Il 

What to do! 

Creative writing is a valuable experience 
we know. We will forget and do it all over 
again day after tomorrow, maybe. Isn't 
there an easier way? Wonder if dictionaries 
would work? We don’t believe they will for 
this purpose or for this age group, but we 
must do something. 

I storm down to the director’s office, lit- 
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erally while the ‘iron is hot.’’ “Here, we 
want thirty-seven dictionaries now, right 
away. Will you get them?” 

The director is a grand person, but he 
says, “No.” 

Then I retort, “All right, I'll make my 
own, so there.” To which he replies, “I'll 
help you do that.” 


Act III 


Hope is reborn. Perhaps this is the an- 
swer. The director and I study word lists 
for children of grade one through six. We 
decide to combine them. These words are al- 
phabetized and mimeographed so that four 
pages may be made from an ordinary size 
sheet of paper. The stencils are made and 
run; the sheets cut and assembled in order. 
All one- or two-letter words have been 
omitted. Asterisks are included to divide the 
‘‘ma’s’” from the ‘“me’s’” and the ‘‘me’s” 
from the ‘“‘mi’s.”” The idea is explained to 
the children. Together we try to think of 
reasons why we should have a word book: 


There are so many of us in our third grade 
that I forget which word I want to write. I 
have to wait so long for help. 


We could get words alone. . 


It takes too long to find words in our big dic- 
tionary, I've tried. 


You bother your neighbor if you ask him. 


EDUCATION 


Your neighbor may be wrong. 
You could check up on your own guess. 


You could check up on words not well learned 
in spelling. 

If the teacher isn’t in the room, we wouldn’t 
have to wait. 


If I had a dictionary, I could use at home, I 
would like to write more. 


Act IV 


The books are clipped and ready. First, 
we must learn how to use them. We take 
several days to do this. We can find words 
rather well now. We know it isn’t a diction- 
ary. There aren’t any definitions, no mark- 
ings, and fewer words. It is a “tool book” 
to help us do part of our work just as our 
readers help us learn to read, or our crayons 
help us in graphic art. 


AcT V 


It works! Comparative peace reigns. These 
simple little homemade books serve a real 
purpose. Each child has immediate help 
right on his desk. No more waiting. True, 
I am still important. A few need special 
help in locating words. I have time to sug- 
gest ideas to children who have a lack of 
them. There is time to help improve compo- 
sition. 

Our difficult problem is solved because 
the director said ‘““No!”’ 


a 
THE STORY 


He grips with chubby fingers 
The pencil big as he 

And labors with the story 

That he would write for me. 

All grimy is the paper 

And rumpled by the zeal 

With which he strives to picture 
What all his senses feel. 


Poor little lad! Our language 
Was framed by mighty men. 

I will not ask of pencil 

What often fails the pen. 
Come, tell me your adventure, 
The paper put away. 

Delight me with your laughter, 
Enthrall me with your play. 


But no, the fingers tighten 
And then, with toothless grin 
Of triumphant achievement, 
He hands his story in. 


—Harriet Tyng 
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Across the Editors’ Desk 


Tt many friends of Ella Vic- 
me | Victoria toria Dobbs will be interested 
Dobbe to know that she has retired from 
classroom work at the close of fifty years of 
active teaching, twenty-seven of which were 

t at the University of Missouri. In a recent 
letter she says, “I prefer to call it graduating into 
my next epoch, My health is better than for sev- 
eral years past and I plan to be quite busy with 
many things that have been crowded out by my 
classroom duties. First among them is some writ- 
ing through which I hope still to serve the cause 
of education and to be of service to the A.C.E., 
both locally and otherwise.” 

Miss Dobbs, B.S., A.M., a graduate of Throop 
Polytechnic Institute at Pasadena, the University 
of Missouri and Columbia University has taught 
in public schools in Nebraska, Illinois and Cali- 
fornia. She is the author of Primary Handwork, 
Illustrative Handwork, First Steps in Art and 
Handwork, Handwork in Grades I to VI, and 
Our Playhouse, a supplementary reader. She was 
editor of the Bulletin of the National Council of 
Primary Education from 1916-1925 and of the 
Pi Lambda Theta Journal from 1921-1933. She 
has also contributed many articles to Childhood 
Education, School and Community, and the 
Missouri School Journal. 

She was one of the organizers and the first 
chairman of the National Council of Primary 
Education which joined with the International 
Kindergarten Union in 1931 to become the 
Association for Childhood Education. She is at 
present a member of the Advisory and Primary 
Committees of the A.C.E. and a life member of 
the National Education Association, an honor 
given her when she retired as national chair- 
man of the N.C.P.E. after ten years of service. 

She is also a charter member of Pi Lambda 
Theta, an honorary fraternity for women in edu- 
cation, and served four years as national presi- 
dent. At the expiration of her second term as 
president, a fund of $1000 was set aside in her 
honor and named “The Ella Victoria Dobbs 
Fellowship.” 

“My chief interest,’’ says Miss Dobbs, “‘is in 
educational methods which stimulate and culti- 
vate the love of beauty in every day life, which 





will open the eyes of all children to the beauty 
in the world about them and help them to enjoy 
and create beauty.” 

Miss Dobbs is often asked, ‘“Why don’t you 
write your autobiography?” Her reply, ‘“When 
one begins looking backward, he ceases to look 
forward. And I want always to look forward.” 

Students, teachers, co-workers, and friends 
send their congratulations and best wishes to 
Miss Dobbs on her 1936 Commencement. 


ROM Hope Wilder, Texas 

State Chairman of Publicity 
for the A.C.E. convention in San 
Antonio, comes this enthusiastic letter: ‘If en- 
thusiasm and team-work in preparation for the 
coming national convention is an indication of 
success, then San Antonio will without a doubt 
prove to be a hostess city unsurpassed in the his- 
tory of A.C.E. national conventions. Mrs, Pres- 
ton H. Dial, local convention chairman, is also 
leader of the San Antonio Branch of the A.C.E., 
and is president of the Presidents’ Council—an 
organization of the presidents of more than one 
hundred outstanding civic, philanthropic, pro- 
fessional and cultural organizations, As the first 
woman president of this group, she has had un- 
paralleled success as its leader and has secured 
the individual and collective support of all these 
groups in the program and plans for the A.C.E. 
convention. 

“At the opening meeting of the World Fed- 


Convention 
Preparations 
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eration Associations at Oxford, England, in 
August, 1935, she as the Centennial Messenger 
of the Governor of Texas invited the representa- 
tives and delegates from the many foreign coun- 
tries to come to America for the Texas Centen- 
nial Celebration last year. She is pictured here in 
the dress, made in the style of one hundred years 
ago, which she wore on that occasion. 

“Mrs. Dial is the mother of three children, a 
teacher in a large kindergarten of her own, a 
past president of the City Federation of Wom- 
en’s Clubs of San Antonio and for the past three 
years has been program chairman for the State 
Federation of Women’s Clubs. We feel that the 
planning and execution of the local phases of 
entertainment have been placed in very capable 
hands, San Antonio promises a convention 
unique, delightful and inspiring.” 

The Texas Committee on Convention arrange- 
ments includes Lucy Hoard, General Chairman 
and Elementary Supervisor of the El Paso Public 
Schools; Hope Wilder, Southwestern State 
Teachers College, San Marcos; Ima Kuykendall, 
Director of Kindergarten-Primary Education, 
Fort Worth; Florence Whitman, Assistant Di- 
rector of Elementary Education, Houston; Cora 
M. Martin, Department of the Art of Teaching, 
University of Texas, Austin; Elma Neal, As- 
sistant Superintendent of Schools, San Antonio, 
and Erin Stubblefield, Kindergarten Teacher, 
Houston. 

We hope to have photographs of other Texas 
chairmen in the March issue of Childhood Edu- 
cation, for to their efforts and those of Mrs. Dial 
will go much of the credit for the success of the 
forty-fourth annual convention. 


M®«s BowMaN, Prin- 

cipal and First 
Grade Teacher in the 
Winnetka Public Schools and a member of the 
Editorial Board of Childhood Education, de- 
scribes in a recent letter their interneship plan 
for the preparation of teachers. 


Miss Bowman Reports 
an Experiment 


“This interneship is comparable to that re- 
quired of prospective physicians. Students en- 
roll as candidates for a master’s degree at North- 
western for two summer sessions, attend Satur- 
day seminars during the school year and devote 
full time to the Glencoe Schools. 
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“After ten weeks’ trial we are convinced that 
the plan has many advantages, some of which 
we note below: 


1. Boards of education and superintendents seldom 
have adequate opportunity to observe prospective 
teachers to predict success in a given situation. Adjust 
ment to one type of organization does not guarantee 
it in another. The adaptability of our internes to out 
system and its peculiar needs may be observed over a 
period of a year. 

2. Internes receive, to a greater degree than train- 
ing schools are able to give, actual pupil contacts 
necessary for a realistic approach to practical problems 
faced by a beginning teacher. 

3. Internes experience, under supervision, a wide 


range of opportunities—participation in instructional ~ 


activities, in the guidance program of the school, in 
curriculum construction, in group study projects and 
all phases of in-service training, and in the public 
relations program of the school system. 

4. The plan not only offers a permanently reliable 
source of teacher supply for the schools, but it affords 
the internes themselves adequate opportunity to deter- 
mine whether the system is one in which they could 
expect to find satisfaction.” 
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Convention Plans 


Association for Childhood Education 
San Antonio, Texas 
March 30-April 3, 1937 


Two THOUSAND TEACHERS are expected to meet at San Antonio, Texas, March 30- 
April 3, in the forty-fourth annual convention of the Association for Childhood Education. All 
local Branches of the Association in the state of Texas have joined in the plans to make this con- 
vention one of the outstanding educational events of the year. Well-known leaders in the field 
ot childhood education and delegates representing the twenty-three thousand members of the 
Association will participate in the five-day sessions. 

“Today's Trends in Childhood Education” will be the convention theme. Since significant 
changes have been and are taking place in the administration and practice of the elementary school, 
it is important to analyze as clearly and as critically as possible the trends that characterize these 
changes. Consequently, the program is planned to developed a clearer understanding of the direc- 
tion of present trends in elementary education, to give information as to how these trends are 
affecting educational practices at the present time, and to make some evaluation of these trends. 

Speakers invited for the evening programs include John W. Studebaker, U. S. Commissioner of 
Education, ‘Trends in Cooperation Between Home, School and Community” ; Paul Hanna, Leland 
Stanford University and author of Youth Serves the Community, “The Child and the Teacher in 
Today's Educational Trends”; B. F. Pittenger, Dean of the School of Education, University of 
Texas, “Curriculum Changes in Response to the Demands of Everyday Living”; and T. V. Smith, 
University of Chicago, who will speak at the dinner meeting. 

One of the convention events will be a festival celebrating the one hundredth anniversary of the 
founding of the kindergarten in Blankenburg, Germany, in 1837, by Friedrich Froebel. Edna 
Dean Baker, chairman of the anniversary committee of the Association and President of the Na- 
tional College of Education, Evanston, will direct this festival. 

Study classes have been an important part of the convention program for a number of years. 
The classes this year will be under the capable direction of Marjorie Hardy, Kindergarten-Primary 
Principal of the Germantown Friends School. Miss Hardy reports: “ ‘Attenders’ at the San Antonio 
convention will be given an opportunity to join one of ten study groups led by educators of renown. 
These classes will meet for two hours on three consecutive days, In discussing problems and trends 
with their classes, the leaders will give due consideration to maturation levels.” The classes offered 
are the following: 


Safeguarding Normal Development in Children Through 


Child Guidance—Helen L. Koch, University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois 
Teacher Training—Winifred E. Bain, New College, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York 


Today's Trends in the School Program in 


The Curriculum—Helen R. Gumlick, Public Schools, Denver, Colorado 

Language Arts—Clara B. Baker, National College of Education, Evanston, Illinois 

Reading—Functional and Library—Laura Hooper, Public Schools, Newton, Massachusetts 

Arithmetic—W. A. Brownell, Duke University, Durham, North Carolina 

Art—Aline Rather, Public Schools, San Antonio, Texas 

Equipment for schools—Mabel Kearns, National College of Education, Evanston, Illinois 

Rural Schools—Lucy Gage, Peabody College, Nashville, Tennessee 

Records—Katherine L. McLaughlin, University of California at Los Angeles, Los Angeles, California 


For further information, write to the Association for Childhood Education, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street Northwest, Washington, D.C. 
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THE FLOWERING OF NEW ENGLAND. 
By Van Wyck Brooks. New Y ork: E. P. Dut- 
ton and Company, 1936. Pp. 550. $4.00. 
This delightful book covers the period from 

1815 to 1865. During the earlier half of this 

period Boston was called, by Samuel Adams, 

the Christian Sparta. Here were gathered the 
country’s leaders in religion, in education, in 
literature, and in statesmanship. 

Religion dominated New England in those 
days. There was a succession of great preachers 
—Theodore Parker, Father Taylor, Dr. Chan- 
ning, and later, James Freeman Clarke and 
Edward Everett Hale. 

Harvard College with its great staff of instruc- 
tors dominated the intellectual scene. Longfel- 
low was delighting Europe and America with 
his verses and his students at Harvard with his 
interpretations of literature. Bryant had writ- 
ten Thanatopsis and later Whittier secured fame 
by his Snow Bound and songs of freedom. 
James Russell Lowell and Dr. Holmes appear 
later in the book, as do also the historians 
Prescott, Motley, and Bancroft. 

The literary center of the flowering period 
was Miss Peabody’s book shop on West Street. 
Here were discussed the great questions of the 
day—Transcendentalism, the Brook Farm ex- 
periment, and problems of philosophy. The 
Dial was the organ for dissemination of these 
matters and The North American Review began 
its long career of literary influence. Margaret 
Fuller held her famous Conversations in Miss 
Peabody’s book shop. Bronson, Alcott, Emerson 
and Thoreau were often there. 

Miss Peabody taught in Mr. Alcott’s short- 
lived Temple School. She kept a log-book later 
published as Record of Mr. Alcott’s School. This 
school fostered the play spirit and had a system 
of self-government. Its avowed aim was to ‘‘de- 
velop genius.”’ Children of three or four had 


desks in the corners where they ‘‘drew on their 
slates and learned the art of silence’; children 
of eight or nine had ‘‘conversations on the Gos- 
pels” and discussed the purpose of going to 
school and the meaning of good behavior and 
good manners. In this school “little Josiah 
Quincy spoke like an infant prophet.” 

Miss Peabody was also for a time secretary 
to Dr. Channing and copied his sermons. She 
found him a genius in the guidance of children 
and learned much from him which later helped 
her to interpret the writings of Froebel. Miss 
Peabody is named “the grandmother of the 
kindergarten” in this book and we read: “As 
for Miss Peabody’s future, one could see it al- 
ready. One pictured her forty years hence drows- 
ing in her chair on the lecture platform or plod- 
ding through the slush of a Boston winter, her 
bonnet askew, her white hair falling loose, bear- 
ing still amid the snow and ice the banner of 
education.” Today, we see her as proclaiming 
the gospel of Froebel. 

The Peabody circle played an important réle 
in the flowering of New England. To Eliza- 
beth’s part I have given brief mention. Her 
sister, Mary, was the wife of Horace Mann who 
is introduced as a great educational leader. Haw- 
thorne married another sister, Sophia, who be- 
came his guiding star. 

The Flowering of New England gives us 
vivid and poetic pictures of the men and women 
who ushered in the “New Day.’—Lugq 
Wheelock. 


CREATIVE SCHOOL MUSIC. By Lillian 
Mohr Fox and L. Thomas Hopkins. New 
York: Silver, Burdett and Company, 1936. 
Pp. iti + 326. $3.00. 

During the last few years the field of crea 
tive music in the schools has expanded tre- 
mendously. Discussions in this particular field 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


have taken place both in articles appearing in 
music magazines and in books. It is a pleasure 
to call attention to the latest of these books 
which has recently come from the press. 

The material in Creative School Music was 
developed after extensive study of how children 
create songs at all elementary school levels, Part 
I is devoted to “Creative Education: Its Nature 
and Nurture.” This deals with the psychologi- 
cal aspect of teaching and guiding children in 
creative expression. 

In Part II the authors have described their 
methods of aiding children to develop creative 
expression in music, Each step in the procedure 
has been carefully explained and _ illustrated. 
This is a very valuable section of the book, espe- 
cially for the teachers who would like definite 
help in the hows and whys of creating songs, 
developing original poetry and melody. One 
chapter deals largely with the use of toy orches- 
tra experience for developing rhythmic power 
and discriminative ability in achieving musical 
effects. 

In Part III the authors have included a num- 
ber of songs created by individual nursery school 
children, kindergarten children, and boys and 
girls of each of the six elementary school grades 
and junior high school. These songs are accom- 
panied by illustrations made by the pupils in 
their respective grades. The songs of the younger 
children are refreshing and childlike. As one 
sings them, it is interesting to note the growth 
which the children show through the years in 
their understanding of form in music and 
poetry. They show the influence of a musician 
and teacher well qualified to guide the children 
in their creative efforts. 


This book is a very valuable contribution in 
the music education field. The authors have been 
successful in their purpose in writing and pub- 
lishing this book: namely, “in aiding the teacher 
(1) to develop a psychological viewpoint of 
creativeness; (2) to promote a school environ- 
ment in which creative experiences of children 
are encouraged; (3) to recognize and encourage 
incipient Creative experience in music; (4) to 
help children clarify, record, and improve their 
techniques in original musical experiences; and 
(5) to aid children to feel the satisfaction and 
joy which comes from creating something of 
their own.’’—Jessie Carter, Chicago University. 
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BETTER PRIMARY READING. By Clarence 
R. Stone. St. Louis, Missouri: Webster Pub- 
lishing Company, 1936. Pp. xv + 536. 

This is a volume well deserving its title and 
worthy of the careful consideration of every 
primary teacher and supervisor. Within its 536 
pages the author has treated most of the vital 
problems of primary reading. 

A few of the more significant features of the 
book which differentiate it from other books in 
the same field are these: a list of the most im- 
portant 150 words for beginning reading; a 
graded list of 2000 words, with data showing 
where the words occur in primers, first, second, 
and third readers arranged at eight levels of difh- 
culty, taking care of superior, normal, and re- 
tarded reading groups at every level ; an analysis 
of pre-primers and primers in an attempt to de- 
termine their relative difficulty; and a concrete 
description of how grouping may be adminis- 
tered in a class, 

No doubt many readers of the book will 
disagree vehemently with the author in the stand 
which he takes in regard to “experience reading” 
in the stages of beginning reading. He questions 
its use except with the upper intelligence levels 
among six-year-olds. 

There are several respects in which the book 
will have to be discounted somewhat by the care- 
ful student of beginning reading. Many state- 
ments or recommendations are made with an air 
of finality as if they were well-established facts, 
yet in far too many cases they are unsupported 
by any research data. The undue emphasis given 
to the so-called “intrinsic method” as if it were 
something newly invented, or discovered at 
least, by the author (or Dr. Gates), when in 
reality it is nothing more than a new name for 
an old procedure which has been used by good 
primary teachers since time immemorial, is an- 
other case in point. Also one regrets that an 
author who has made such a useful contribution 
should have spent so much time and space in 
glorifying his own readers (The Webster 
Readers) and in pointing out how they are the 
ones which best meet certain desirable criteria 
for measuring the worth of primary readers. 

However, in spite of these major weaknesses, 
this book is a great contribution to the field of 
primary reading, and should make a valuable 
addition to one’s professional library —Maude 
McBroom, State University of Iowa. — 
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BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 
Reviewed by May Hill Arbuthnot 


GEORGE WASHINGTON. By Ingri and Ed- 
gar Parin D’ Aulaire. Garden City: Doubleday, 
Doran and Company. 1936. Unpaged. $2.00. 
The gifted artists, Ingri and Edgar D’Aulaire, 

have come home and brought American children 
this delightful George Washington. Perhaps it 
is not quite as imaginative as Ola or as beautiful 
as Children of the North Lights but it is a dis- 
tinguished contribution to children’s books both 
for its pictures and for the text. Here is a simple 
narrative of Washington for young children. 
The glowing lithographs illuminate the story 
and make Colonial life understandable. George 
Washington as a child is vividly presented. His 
life as a surveyor, as governor of Virginia, as a 
wealthy landowner and, finally, as a general in 
the American Revolution are all presented 
simply and clearly in the pictures. Occasionally 
the pictures are over-simplified to the point 
where they are baffling, as the negroes in the 
tobacco fields which might well be a river. On 
the whole, however, these pictures have a clarity 
that is only equalled by their strength. 


INDIANS TODAY. By Mario and Mabel 
Scacheri. Illustrated. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace and Company, 1936. Pp. 182. $2.00. 


This book about our modern Indians of the 
Southwest is illustrated with superb photographs 
that help give reality to the little narrative. It is 
a fact book, not literature, and will prove a wel- 
come addition to the social studies of primary 
grades. 

Blue Flower, small daughter of a Picuris In- 
dian, travels with her father on a trading trip to 
neighboring tribes. In each community she 
learns their different customs, beliefs and ways of 
living. She watches pottery making, blanket 
weaving, expert silversmiths at work, and sees 
the spirited tribal dances of various kinds. The 
curious combination of Indian and Spanish 
names for each person is brought out, as well as 
the conflict in the Indian and American customs 
of eating and dressing. 

One wonders about the use of such strangely 
urban words as “Daddy” but on the whole, this 
book gives an excellent picture of the work, 
play and customs of our Southwestern Indians 


today. 
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PICTURE TALES FROM SPAIN. By Rath 
Sawyer. Drawings by Carlos Sanchez. New 
York: Frederick A. Stokes Company, 1936, 
Pp. 132. $1.25. 

Stories by Ruth Sawyer are always important 
finds for the story teller. These folk tales from 
Spain are beautiful examples. They have grace, 
humor and Ruth Sawyer’s rare sense of cadenced 
speech. “But the shepherd was as rich in stub- 
bornness as he was poor in learning.” ‘Time 
went through from their front door to their back 
door on soft slippered feet.” 

Usually, a collection of folk tales yields two 
or three that are good for school use or home 
telling. Everyone of the eleven tales in this little 


collection is a gem and will delight the children, ' 


THE HOG GOES DOWNSTREAM. Told and 
drawn by Marion Bullard. New York: Har- 
court, Brace and Company, 1936. Pp. 95. 
$1.50. Ages 5-9. 

This amusing little tale was inspired by a 
child’s concern over the fate of a hog that was 
carried away in a flood. Knowing that hogs cut 
their throats when they try to swim, it was gen- 
erally supposed that this pig perished, but not 
at all. This was no ordinary pig. This pig saw 
in the flood his great opportunity. His city own- 
ers had kept him so painfully clean that he had 
had no chance to wallow, and wallow was what 
he most wished to do. Fortunately, his owners 
had fattened him to such a state that in swim- 
ming, his hoofs cut his chest a little, but never 
touched his throat. On he swam, until he was 
far enough away from his over-cleanly pen to 
feel safe. How he found an ideal place to wallow 
and a really pig-loving family makes an enter- 
taining conclusion to his story. 


PABLO’S PIPE. By Frances Eliot. Illustrated by 
the author. New York: E. P. Dutton and 
Company, 1936. Pp. 48. $1.50. 

This charming Mexican story moves so slowly 
that even a windstorm violent enough to blow 
away all the family possessions, does nothing to 
ruffle the family calm. Mildly surprised but not 
upset, Pablo starts for town, peacefully playing 
his pipe and hoping for the best. Of course it 
happens. He joins some minstrels and is paid 
for his music. With all this unexpected wealth, 
Pablo buys all the things the family lost in the 
storm and returns home happily. 
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THE COOPERATIVE MOVEMENT. By Ben- 
son Y. Landis. THE CASE FOR SUBJECTS IN 
THE CURRICULUM. By Carleton Washburne. 
The Journal of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, January, 1937. 

The Journal of the National Education Asso- 
ciation for January, 1937, carries a special fea- 
ture of sixteen pages on “The Cooperative Move- 
ment”’—a subject of great importance to Ameri- 
can educators and all other citizens. This inter- 
esting and invitingly written feature was pre- 
pared by Benson Y. Landis, well-known writer 
on social and economic questions and executive 
secretary of the American Country Life Associa- 
tion. Mr. Landis describes many phases of the 
cooperative movement. The best known of these 
among teacher groups is probably the credit 
union which has spread rapidly among educators 
in the United States in the past few years. So 
important does the editor of the Journal consider 
the cooperative movement that he introduces 
Mr. Landis’ feature with this statement: 

“The cooperative movement is of the people, 
by the people, and for the people. It serves every 
type of human need, both economic and cultural. 
It thrives in every country where freedom is not 
entirely destroyed. It removes the causes of war 
and of internal strife. To a world disheartened 
by unemployment and torn by war, it offers a 
peaceful pathway toward a better civilization. 
The cooperative movement gives people a sense 
of responsibility for their own destinies. It is a 
most powerful form of education; people learn 
by doing; they develop faith in themselves and 
in each other. The cooperative movement is the 
practical application of the Golden Rule; it is the 
ultimate democracy.” : 

Carleton Washburne of Winnetka, Illinois, is 
a contributor to the January Journal in the article, 
“The Case for Subjects in the Curriculum.” 
With good humor and clearness, Mr. Wash- 
burne shows how the idea of integration in edu- 
cation has been carried too far in many instances. 


on 
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He says that a complete interrelation of all things 
a child studies is unimportant and unnecessary ; 
that life itself is full of separate, unrelated ac- 
tivities. 

Other topics presented in the January Journal 
are the Horace Mann centennial, preserving 
academic freedom, and the prevention of dis- 
abilities in reading. The February Journal will 
contain a two-page article on “One Hundred 
Years of the Kindergarten’’ by Mary C. Shute, 
professor of kindergarten education in Teachers 
College of Boston University—ETHEL BLAKE, 
Member of the N.E.A, Headquarters Staff. 





HOW TEACH PEACE? By Clara Savage Little- 
dale. The Parents’ Magazine. January, 1937. 


In order to argue effectively in favor of a 
cause, Mrs. Littledale feels that one must at least 
be able to glimpse the possibility of strong 
argument on the other side, but she can con- 
ceive of no sound argument in favor of war. As 
to teaching children to believe in war, that seems 
incredible although this is being done in some 
of the European countries and it “brings a sense 
of hopelessness to our hearts.” 

To drive home her argument she cites the 
following incident: 


This morning I left a small boy playing his 
flute. The sun from a nearby window came in to 
touch his slender, swaying young body, and his 
music sounded, high, sweet— 

War? Death for millions of those who are 
now little boys like that ? And must anyone urge 
mothers and fathers to believe in peace and to 
teach their children that war is a ghastly in- 
sanity ? 

Mrs. Littledale does not subscribe to the belief 
of many others that school history books are 
teaching war. She thinks that most school his- 
tories, as she remembers them, are much too dull 
for that. Then, too, the newer social service texts 
teach history from a social and economic view- 
point and are gradually replacing the old chron- 
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icles that emphasize battles. Neither does she 
believe that toy soldiers and toy guns make a 
child warlike, as some progressive leaders do. In 
discussing this point she says, ‘‘I feel that they 
may help him to get out of his system the small 
boy’s urge to make a lot of noise; to dramatize 
himself as a strong and invincible person.” 

After taking issue with these two theories, 
the author gives her answer to the question, 
“How Teach Peace”? She believes we can help 
our children to want to live peacefully only if 
we wish to live so ourselves, Teach children that 
the world is full of other children like them- 
selves who can be their friends, whatever their 
race, color, or creed; that generosity and under- 
standing are better than ignorance and selfish- 
ness; that love is greater than hate. She urges 
fathers and mothers to use as an ideal of con- 
duct the thought expressed by St. Paul: 


Let all bitterness, wrath and anger and clamor 
and evil-speaking be put away from you, with all 
malice—and be ye kind one to another, tender- 
hearted, forgiving one another. 

—AGNEs WINN, Director of Classroom Service, 
National Education Association. 


THE PICTURE CHOICES OF PRIMARY 
GRADE CHILDREN. By William A. Miller. 
The Elementary School Journal, December, 
1936. 


Since primary grade books today are largely 
given over to illustrations and since no agree- 
ment on the best type of illustrative technique 
exists, a study was made to determine the type 
of illustrative technique which had the greatest 
appeal to children. 

Five photographs in each of the following 
classifications—children in action, children and 
their pets, children and their toys, adult activi- 
ties, and animals—were selected for use in the 
study because they were considered on the basis 
of content to be of interest to primary grade 
children. Each photograph was then reproduced 
in six other techniques—as a line drawing, as a 
wash drawing, as a black and white illustra- 
tion, as a full color picture using three primary 
colors, as a reproduction using red predominant- 
ly, and as a reproduction using blue predomi- 
nantly. A hundred children in each of the first 
three grades were individually asked to indicate 
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which technique in each set of pictures was pre- 
ferred. 

Among the conclusions given by Mr. Miller 
were the following: 

Full color reproductions received more than 
half the choices, while the red technique received 
the second highest number and the technique in 
which blue predominated was the third highest. 
Wash and line drawings and the black and 
white pictures were insignificantly represented 
in percentage of choices. Photograph preferences 
increased in the higher grades with the boys 
showing more photograph preferences than the 
girls. In all three grades red was preferred to 
blue color reproductions. Although the ten- 
dency was for boys to select red and blue re- 
productions more frequently than the girls, the 
differences were slight—-KATHRYN HEATH, 
Secretary, Deans of Women. 


PROBLEMS OF NORMAL DEVELOPMENT. 
By T. Wingate Todd. Progressive Education, 
January, 1937. 

“Tis not the itch to be in print, but my pro- 
fession which has induced me to this undertak- 
ing. . . . Accept then kindly his endeavors that 
strive to do you good both in publick and pri- 
vate.”” With this quaint quotation from the 
words of a seventeenth century writer, a twen- 
tieth century physician modestly concludes a 
brief sketch of some scientific researches made | 
in the service of childhood by the Brush Foun- 
dation. To all those engaged in child education, 
teachers, parents or specialists, “these endeavors” 
of Dr. Todd will do definite ‘‘good.’’ Certainly, 
not one of his readers will admit that an apology, 
no matter how charmingly tendered, is either 
needed or desired. 

Knowledge of the material with which we are 
working is an essential to the intelligent and suc- 
cessful performance of any task. Yet few teachers 
and parents, although responsible for guiding 
the growth and development of children, bring 
to their task the kind of wisdom which is rooted 
in a true understanding of what may normally 
be expected in the usual course of growth of 
body and of development of mind. As the writer 
himself states, “It is the healthy child of sound 
mind and reasonable social adjustment which has 
been left out of consideration in the past.” 


(Continued on page 286) 
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THE MODIFICATION OF ASCENDANT 
BEHAVIOR IN PRESCHOOL CHILDREN. 
By Marjorie Lou Page. University of Iowa 
Studies in Child Welfare, August, 1936, Vol- 
ume 12, Number 3. 

A previous study by Jack’ indicated that 
specific training which increased the self-confi- 
dence of a group of four-year-old children led 
to more frequent manifestations of ascendance 
in their contacts with other children. The child’s 
pursuit of his own purposes against interference 
and his success in directing the behavior of his 
companions were the two general types of be- 
havior constituting the concept of ascendance. 
Dr. Page undertook to secure additional evidence 
on some of the major problems revealed by the 
earlier study. 

Two children were placed in a small room 
containing a sand box and toys which stimulated 
cooperative play. The observer, invisible to the 
children, recorded evidences of ascendant be- 
havior under eight categories as follows: verbal 
attempts to secure materials from the other 
child, attempts to take materials forcibly, success 
in securing materials, success in defending and 
snatching back materials wanted by the com- 
panion, verbal attempts to direct the com- 
panion’s behavior, success in inducing com- 
panion to comply with direction, reproving, 
criticizing, or forbidding companion, providing 
a pattern which the companion imitated. Ascend- 
ance scores were determined for each of a num- 
ber of children from these records, 

In one group of three-year-olds, the seven 
most non-ascendant children were given specific 
training. In another group consisting of both 
three- and four-year-old children representatives 
of the most ascendant, moderately ascendant, 





1"*An Experimental Study of Ascendant Behavior in Pre- 
school Children.”’ By Lois M. Jack. From Behavior of the 
Preschool Child. By Lois M. Jack, Elizabeth M. Manwell, Ida 
G. Mengert and others. University of Iowa Studies in Child 
Welfare, 1934, 9:7-65. 


and non-ascendant groups were selected for 
training. A third group of four-year-olds in- 
cluded ten children who had been in the first 
group during the preceding year. The training 
was carried on by the examiner with each child 
individually. An appropriate illustrated story- 
book was placed in the child’s hands and the 
story read to and discussed with him on succes- 
sive days until he could tell the story himself. 
Training was also given in making flowers from 
prepared wooden petals, a wooden stem, and a 
round ball of yellow clay. Next, the child 
was trained in putting together two jig saw puz- 
zles. Finally, training was given in assembling 
animals and men from prepared wooden mate- 
rials called ‘Krazy Ikes.” 

When the child felt entirely competent to 
manipulate the materials introduced during the 
training period, he was paired with five non- 
trained children, using the training material. He 
enjoyed showing the other children how to use 
the various materials. Following this, each 
trained child was paired with five non-trained 
children in the original sand box situation and 
ascendance scores were again recorded. 

The results of the experiment are given as 
follows. Results were not significantly influenced 
by the age or intelligence of the children. The 
training effects seemed to be cumulative, The 
children who had received training showed their 
increase in self-confidence by directing and 
criticizing their companions. They were less con- 
cerned with struggles over materials than 
formerly, while the non-trained were more so. 

The ratings of preschool teachers were not 
sufficiently accurate to indicate the changes in 
ascendance behavior taking place during the 
experiment. 

The general outcome of the experiment repre- 
sents a significant contribution to the under- 
standing of children’s development, i.e., experi- 
mental training designed to increase the 
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self-confidence of young children was demon- 
strated to increase effectively manifestations of 
ascendant behavior on the part of non-ascendant 
and moderately ascendant children. 


UNPLEASANT DREAMS IN CHILDHOOD. 
By Josephine C. Foster and John E. Anderson. 
Child Development, June, 1936, 7 :77-83. 


Five hundred nineteen one-week records of 
unpleasant dreams in children, aged one to 
twelve, were kept by Minnesota parents. Each 
morning the parent recorded answers to a set of 
questions showing whether the child cried or 
moaned during the night, whether he came to an 
adult showing fear, whether he remembered a 
bad dream in the morning, and the nature of the 
dream. In addition, the parents supplied data on 
the age of the child and of his brothers and sis- 
ters; whether he slept alone, with another child, 
or with an adult; whether someone else shared 
his room, and whether he had been seriously ill 
during the previous six months, 

Approximately one-third of the children had 
unpleasant dreams during the week of record, 
the proportion being 43 per cent for those under 
five years of age, 39 per cent for those five to 
eight, and 22 per cent for ages nine to twelve. 
There are no significant differences in the per- 
centages for boys and girls. 

The most frequent indication of bad dreams 
with the younger children is moaning during 
the night, while the older group more frequently 
report the dream in the morning. The number 
of other children in the family seems to have no 
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effect on the frequency of unpleasant dreams, 
If the child shares his bed with another child, 
the number of unpleasant dreams is increased. 
The increase is even greater when children sleep 
with adults. 

Children who were seriously ill during the 
previous six months had more unpleasant dreams 
than those who had not been ill. With the chil- 
dren under five, 40 per cent of the dreams in- 
volved strange or fearful animals and 27 per 
cent personal difficulties. Only 16 per cent of 
the dreams of the five- to eight-year-olds involved 
animals, 33 per cent related to personal diffi- 
culties, and 21 per cent to strange or bad people. 
This proportion involving strange people is 
three times that for the younger group, and this 
factor is much more common in the girls’ dreams 
than in the boys’. Personal difficulties appear in 
54 per cent of the dreams of children nine to 
twelve, while only 9 per cent involve strange 
animals and 14 per cent strange people. Boys 
dream more of the unknown, the dark, and of 
impersonal danger than the girls. 

The experiences of the preceding day, espe- 
cially when exciting or emotionally charged, 
frequently account for the content of the dream. 
In many cases the dream represents an approx- 
imate repetition of some experience of the 
previous day but one character or event is usually 
present in a different light. A friendly dog expe- 
rienced during the day may be an angry dog in 
the dream. Over-excitement, fatigue, illness, in- 
digestion and fears, worries, anger and quarrel- 
ing seem to predispose the child to unpleasant 
dreams. 


Among the Magazines 
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The Brush Foundation has taken as its task 
“that of watching over the growth and develop- 
ment of normal children to seek assurance that 
the body is unhampered in its growth, the mind 
untrammeled in its expansion, latent potentiali- 
ties adequately realized, vocational tendencies 
given the chance to express themselves, social 
and intellectual adjustment promoted that the 
community may profit by its new citizens, that 
life be lived in the full.” 

Illustrations from actual case records point out 
the kinds of problems which the writer con- 
siders those of normal development. These illus- 


trations and the outline, under “fourteen points,” 
of objective evidences of normal growth and 
development are concrete, positive and helpful. 

Such research studies as these have a deep 
significance to education. They point the way 
towards positive progress records for all chil- 
dren, which will enable us to picture in profile 
the child as a child and to record the progress of 
development, year by year. 

Dr. Todd suggests that to accomplish a real 
coordination of efforts toward guidance, we may 
need a “development  supervisor.’-—ANNE 
WHITNEY, Director, School Health Service. 
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New A.C.E. BRANCHES 


Do you recall the long list of new Branches in 
the January issue? Here are additional ones 
which bring the number of new and reinstated 
Branches for this year to thirty-five. 

Warrensburg Association for Childhood Edu- 
cation, Missouri. 

Durham Association for Childhood Education, 
North Carolina. 

Pitt County Association for Childhood Educa- 
tion, North Carolina. 

Doylestown Association for Childhood Edu- 
cation, Pennsylvania. 

Slippery Rock Association for Childhood Edu- 
cation, Pennsylvania. 

Olympia Association for Childhood Educa- 
tion, Washington. 

Reinstated: Ann Arbor Association for Child- 
hood Education, Michigan. 

Detroit Association for Childhood Education, 
Michigan. 


A.C.E. EXECUTIVE BOARD MEETS 


The mid-winter meeting of the A.C.E, Execu- 
tive Board will be held at the Monteleone Hotel 
in New Orleans on February 19 and 20. The 
agenda includes: A review of the activities of the 
Association; consideration of progress reports 
of Committees, and completion of plans for the 
1937 convention which will be held in San An- 
tonio the following month. Individuals or 
Branches wishing to bring any matter to the at- 
tention of the Board should write to the Presi- 
dent of the Association, Helen M. Reynolds, 
Board of Education, Seattle, Washington. 


FROM THE CONVENTION CITY 


The San Antonio Branch of the Association 
for Childhood Education met recently in the 
home of the President, Mrs. P. H. Dial, with an 
attendance of sixty-three. Five elementary school 


principals were present and representatives of 
five private schools and thirty public schools. 
Mrs. Dial discussed the responsibilities of the 
San Antonio Branch in relation to the National 
A.C.E. convention which will be held in San 
Antonio, March 30-April 3. 


MICHIGAN A.C.E. Grows 


“It is with a sense of achievement that we 
view the unusual growth of the Michigan Asso- 
ciation for Childhood Education which has taken 
place during the last few years. We confidently 
anticipate a continuous forward movement dur- 


* ing the years immediately before us. The work 


of standing committees is again under way, the 
new committee on Science Experiences, with 
Mrs. Dessalee Ryan Dudley as its chairman, is 
taking shape, and plans for the spring conference 
in Grand Rapids are under consideration.”— 
Roberta Hemingway, President. 


New KINDERGARTEN PRIMARY FILM 


The Bay Section of the California Kinder- 
garten-Primary Association owns a motion pic- 
ture film which they will lend to groups inter- 
ested in the study of early childhood education. 
This film (16 m/m) gives the story of a kinder- 
garten group visiting a first grade and is called 
“Our Children in Action.” For further informa- 
tion write to Miss Esther Pontious, Secretary, 
958 Woodlawn Avenue, San Leandro, Cali- 
fornia. 

IN NEw ORLEANS 


Superintendents and others interested in early 
childhood education are invited to attend the two 
conferences of the National Council of Child- 
hood Education in New Orleans. At a luncheon 
conference on Monday, February 22, Grace 
Langdon, Specialist in Parent Education and 
Nursery School, Works Progress Administra- 
tion; Vierling Kersey, Superintendent of Public 
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Instruction, California; William H. Johnson, 
Superintendent of Schools, Chicago; and Bess 
Goodykoontz, Assistant Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, U. S. Office of Education, will discuss: 
“What Is the Future of Early Childhood Educa- 
tion in the United States?” On Tuesday after- 
noon, February 23, William H. Kilpatrick, Co- 
lumbia University, will lead a panel discussion 
on “The Selection and Development of Teachers 
for Young Children.” Louella Egan, District 
Superintendent of Schools in New Orleans, is 
the local chairman directing arrangements for 
these conferences. 


CHRISTINE HEINIG IN AUSTRALIA 


Miss Heinig, a member of the staff of the 
Child Development Institute, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, will sail on February 3 for 
Australia. She goes in response to a joint invita- 
tion from the Victoria Kindergarten Association 
and the University of Melbourne to lecture at 
the University on different phases of early child- 
hood education. While Miss Heinig is in Aus- 
tralia Miss Mary Gutteridge of the University 
of Melbourne will visit schools in this country. 


MARGARET MACMILLAN HOUSE 


Everyone knows of the first nursery school, 
established at Deptford, a very poor quarter 
of London, by Rachel and Margaret Macmillan, 
which has served as a model for the first nursery 
schools in England, Scotland, and in the United 
States. Last May, the little village of Wrotham 
in Kent saw the inauguration of the “Margaret 
Macmillan House” which will serve as a holi- 
day home for the children from the Rachel 
Macmillan Nursery and Camp Schools at Dept- 
ford, and also as a training college for young 
women students who wish to take up nursery 
school work. The house is delightfully situated 
in the open country and can accommodate at 
one time forty children between the ages of two 
and five years. 


MODERNIZING RURAL EDUCATION 


The Antioch Rural School of thirty-five pupils, 
located in Yellow Springs, Ohio, has been ‘‘en- 
deavoring to adapt the principles of progressive 
education to the needs of country children.” The 
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school has entirely abandoned grades and hopes _ 
to work out a curriculum where no child “fails” 
and where each child may develop at his own’ 
speed with his own age group and still be ready” 
for high school in eight years. In order to aid in 
the project for working out an ideal program for 
country pupils, the Keith Fund of New York has” 
given Antioch School a grant of $5000. 


MEMORIAL TO Dr. W. N. HAILMANN 


October 20, 1936, marked the centennial of 
the birth of Dr. William N. Hailmann. His” 
burial place in Riverside Cemetery, North 
Redding, Massachusetts, is unmarked. A group | 
of his friends who knew the inspiration of his” 
thought and who worked with him, wish to 
place a suitable stone to mark his grave. Dr. 
Hailmann was the man whose vision of the 
meaning of childhood education was far ahead - 
of his time, and whose wise and devoted sup- | 
port materially aided the kindergarten move- — 
ment in this country. Those wishing to have a 
share in this memorial should send contributions — 
to Emily M. Pryor, Treasurer, Hailmann © 
Memorial Fund Committee, 1303 Lyndon Street, © 
South Pasadena, California. j 


COUNCIL FOR EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


The Fifteenth Annual Convention of The | 
International Council for Exceptional Children 
will be held at Cincinnati, Ohio, February 18, | 
19 and 20, 1937. For information write to Garry — 
C. Myers, Cleveland College, Western Reserve © 
University, Cleveland, Ohio. ’ 


CANADIAN FEDERATION 


The National Federation of Kindergarten, © 
Nursery School and Kindergarten-Primary 
Teachers met for their Third Annual Convention ~ 
in London, Ontario, October 17. Miss Fyvie 
Young, of the Canadian Welfare Council, Otta- — 
wa, addressed the teachers on “Hygienic Truths © 
Concerning Early Childhood.” At the morning © 
session, Dr. Elizabeth Lee Vincent, of the Mer- © 
rill-Palmer Nursery School, Detroit, Michigan, | 
gave an address on ‘‘The Child Leaves Home for ~ 
School.” At the dinner meeting her subject was — 
“The Teacher Herself.” Miss Clara Brenton, Su- ~ 
pervisor of Kindergarten and Primary Classes of © 
London, Ontario, is Chairman of the Federation, 





























